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Here we go again. 

The room looks out through a huge, grey railway arch, whose stones are streaked 
and stained with damp. | am sitting typing at a desk. The four grimy walls around 
me are a creeping, crudely-fixed mass of text and imagery: maps and ideas from 
journeys through the city, architectural photographs, plans and aerial views with 


scribbled notes and sketches radiating around them, photocopied sheets of Futur- 
ist and Constructivist montage, Fluxus manifestos and typography, scraps of po- 
etry. 

Through an open window comes a great, constant flood of streetsound: cars sweep- 
ing past, horns, sirens, trash being blown around, drunks screaming obscenities, a 
road drill, the bleeping pulse of a pedestrian crossing. You feel awake. 


In ‘Invisible cities’, Italo Calvino 
writes about Clarice, a fictional 
urban environment, a town con- 
tinually on the cusp of change. 
",..emptied by plagues, its height 
reduced by collapsing beams 
and cornices and by shifts in the 
terrain, rusted and stopped-up 
through neglect, the city slowly 
became populated again as the 
survivors emerged from the 
basements and lairs, swarming 
like rats, driven by their fury to 


AN ENDLESS ADVENTURE 


= rummage and gnaw, and yet also to collect and patch, like nesting birds. They grabbed 

everything that could be taken from where it was and put in another place to serve a 
different use: brocade curtains ended up as sheets... wrought iron railings torn from 
the harem windows were used as spits for roasting meat on fires of inlaid wood. Put 
together with odd bits of the useless Clarice, a survivor's Clarice was taking shape... 
it was all there, merely arranged in a different order. 
Like Calvino's ‘Clarice’, the situationists spoke of wrecking the world and putting it 
back together the next day, of approaching the city like a game, "an endless adven- 
ture", “a shifting of settings and conflicts.” 
Obsessive Eye is the site where DJs, mad professors and sample-processors meet 
situationists and cultural theorists. For us, music is a passionate, thrilling game of 
blurred subjectivities and shifting terrains. We fight against conservatism and rigid 
identities / boundaries for the possibility of change, for disruption, and conflict, fora 
wider picture and the thrill of constant movement. We don't just take music as idle 
entertainment. Music is politics is art is a way of life. Our approach to music is open- 
ended. Itcan come from the head or the heart, but it has to thrill, shake and seduce us, 
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to blast open the senses, challenge 
and confuse. 

If there's anything that draws together 
the variety of music and artists gath- 
ered here, it's a desire to explore and 
explode musical forms, language and 
structures, to play around with the 
pieces. 

For those of you who got Volume One, 
this issue represents a continuation 
of the concerns set out in its rambling 
introduction: another scan across the 
‘nineties soundscape in search of 
fluxed-up activities. And yes, we 
know that this is a pretty selective 
scan, one that leaves huge gaps (we 
want more electronica, techno, 
gabba, hip hop features and think- 
pieces - how about: next time NO GUI- 
TARS??). This was initially going to 
be an all-breakbeat issue, but it was 
hard enough to get the interviews we 
did, so instead, you'll have to make 
do with what's here and look out for 
our smaller drum'n'bass mag com- 
ing out soon. 

Whilst ‘96 was a pretty quiet year for 
UK post-rock (the few exceptions in- 
cluding albums from THIRD EYE FOUN- 
DATION, STEREOLAB, MOONSHAKE; 
an amazing 10" from Crescent, and a 


few other odd bits and a 


bobs), there has, since our last broadside, been a wealth of diverse move- 
ment from its US equivalent (what's been termed ‘Space Rock’) - much of 
which has been featured here, and whose pros and cons we've attempted to 
pick apart. Whilst the noodling, luxuriant glow of the jazzcore crews repulsed 
us, drum & bass simultaneously got harder and darker, becoming increas- 
ingly gloomy and technoid, and featured here are some of its premier expo- 
nents. 

If there's one thing that's stood out as a central feature of this issue, it's once 
again the use of the sampler (versus traditional / analogue instrumentation) 
and its increasing role in nineties music-making. In terms of structual play 
and accessibility, the sampler (alongside computer sequencing packages) 
becomes the perfect tool, trashing the need for musical ‘skill’ and opening up 
the entire world of sound for the composer to play with (hence also the 
inclusion of ‘sampled’ fragments from Arthur Kroker's 'Spasm’). Maybe next 
time we'll argue against this view. 

Enjoy the ride... 
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As | write this (July - August '96), Ed Rush, Nico and the No U-Turn 
crew are currently way out there, cooking up and defining what's 
probably the cutting-edge in darkside drum n' bass. Whilst the west 
London-based label's output dates from '93 with the release of Ed 
Rush's 'Bludclot Artattack', and has been consistently active in releas- 
ing a series of steadily improving / inventive material, it's really been 
from the end of '95 (Ed Rush's 'Gun Check’ and 'West Side Sax’ ) that 
NUT have really pushed out and carved a truly distinctive niche for 
themselves, pioneering and refining their own unique sound. Since 
then, they've released a consistently excellent stream of releases, each 
attempting to outdo its predecessor, blitzing dancefloor, leaving jaws 
dropped and heads reeling in their wake. 


Although it's Ed Rush who's generally been picked up on by the 
media and lauded as the figure pioneering this dark, technoid sound, 
it seems that co-conspirators Nico (No U-Turn's founder) and Trace 
are equally responsible. Nico is the engineer behind all the label's 
releases and has remained (until now) anonymous as Ed Rush's 
uncredited co-writer. Having worked as a sound engineer for some 
years before meeting Ed and discovering hardcore (via the latter's 
‘Bludclot... demo), he is the man with the technical know-how, and 
proudly describes his role as some kind of studio-mentor: helping 
roteges to get to grips with the studio technology and 
ideas. “When I first met Ed, he was just this young D4... 
thelped teach him a studio language, taught him how to really use 
a sampler.” 
Besides running No U-Turn, its Nu Black imprint, and another label, 
Saigon, Nico has a long list of writing / engineering credits that 
includes work with Dom & Roland, Phil Legg (including an amazing 
rush of a track is due out on R&S under the pair's TMF monicker), 
Pete Lazarro (whe worked on the Spider Net track), and Lars Vegas 


(as Doppleganger). | meet him at the No U-Turn soundlab, where he's rinsing out a new track with Trace, who's returned 
from Philadelphia just a few hours ago, and is now totally locked into the composition process - jetlagged, heavily 
stoned, yet highly animated. Their base is a small storage unit on the third floor of this humble Victorian warehouse in 
Acton Vale. Inside, the walls are covered in mad cyber-tech. murals (menacing alien figures; futuristic, 'Blade Runner'- 
style cityscapes; biotech bodies, etc.) and lit by overhead fluorescent tubes. Dingy and bunker-like, in one corner of the 
room is a pinball machine, in another a table and cabinet from which the label is run. The floor is strewn with piles of 
records, papers and magazines. In its centre is a sofa, and against the back wall, the hardware that forms the minia- 
turised modern studio: an Akai $1000 and a rack of half a dozen FX units; an SY22 keyboard; a 16-track desk, and an 
Atari with keyboard and monitor, all hooked up to the obligatory Cubase package. A modest single room, this is the No 
U-Turn nerve-centre. 

The track they're working on (‘Resident Evil') is immensely dark, littered with eerie strings, haunted industrial noises and 
delays, and monstrous slabs of bass. Incredibly, it's started and finished in under six hours, which as Nico explains is a 
regular process. "We just work very intensely, just start and keep going until the jobs done... Sometimes we're at it until 
seven in the morning. There's none of this leaving a track and coming back to it the next day." Our ‘interview’ turns into 
this massively ruptured affair. 1 just kind of hang around whilst they're recording - observing, getting odd responses 
and bits of chat between tracks. Nico is wired and restless, pacing the room, boasting and ranting semi-coherently. So 


ED RUSH / NO U-TURN 


by David Howel 


stoned he can'tfinish his sentences, he just looks at me, gestures to the speakers, and opens his arms: 
"you know what | mean?’ as if | intuitively understand what he's trying to explain, as if the answers are 
all there in the sound, and talking around it or attempting to theorise is pointless, unsatisfactory. 
Basically, he's shitfaced. 

It's intriguing to watch the way the pair work together, and hear the hybrid mix of terms they use in describing 
the track's construction: part junglist slang (“rinse out", "rewind"), techno-terminology ( time-stretching, quantising, 


etc.), and more traditional musical refer- 
ences (bars, beats, sections). Trace has 
certain set ideas, and advises Nico with al- 
most technical precision (exactly when to 
drop a certain track in, what weight a track 
should be). Nico does the hands-on work, 
manning the Atari, making alternative sug- 
gestions, tweaking EQ's and filters, and in- 
slinctively finding the sounds for his part- 
ner. Trace crumbles off another bud of 
skunk, wanders around the room, and 
barks out "darker! Make it darker!" It looks 


hilarious. It sounds incredible - stu- 
pendously heavy and dripping with 
malice. 

| remember first hearing the Spider 
Net track (Awake' - one of the first to 
really feature that swarming, distorted 
bass sound) at The Blue Note, and the 
whole place just fucking erupting, re- 
calling scenes from '94 when Dead 
Dred's 'Dread Bass’ first dropped, roll- 
ing out those cavernous basslines for 
the first time, carpet-bombing the 


senses and opening up a whole new di- 
mension for hardcore: the reign of the bass. 
What's so curious here, is that such an un- 
deniably dark and apocalyptic sound can 
give rise to such collective euphoria - bod- 
ies jerking and leaping about in a kind of 
pre-millennial madness - a nihilistic aban- 
don in the face of darkside's symbolic apoca- 
lypse. 

Since ‘Awake’, each new release has 
elicited a similar pandemonic response. 
You get the sense that 3 years of hard 


graft and exploration, of learning the rules and then exploding them, is starting to pay off. That, buoyed by this 

knowledge, and working almost intuitively together, the confidence and euphoria of it all suddenly coming right big- 
time is now a spur for No U-Turn to push on to even dizzier heights. Nico and Trace know this, are literally glowing 
in the knowledge that what they're doing is on fire, right now. As Trace boasts: "we've just got the formula! 
What's so distinctive about the label in'96 (and the tracks they've produced for other labels, such as Ed Rush's 'Killamanjaro' 
on Prototype, or 'Skylab' on Metalheadz) is their monumental sense of darkness, a mood which seems utterly at odds with 
the current, summery vibe and the mellow meanderings of jazzcore/artcore junglists like Photek, Omni Trio and E-Z 


Rollers. (One of the enduring memories of the summer was watching this scowl- 
ing group of junglists moving sinis- gg terly through a festival sea of sun- 


drenched, shirtless bodies, clad in huge black puffa jack- ets, eyes masked menacingly behind ‘alien'-style 
shades). This year's NUT releases have explored and de- fined the darkest reaches of techstep, which has been 
the development in '96 drum n' bass. Whilst NUT may have pioneered this style, it's Grooverider who's taken 
it to the masses, caning it at The Blue Note and on his Kiss FM slots. Draining as it is, darkside has come 
as a vital shot in the arm for jungle. Now, the scene's exploded once more, being dragged and twisted 
into a wealth of new shapes and permutations, as a glut of producers rush into the breach (Arcon 2, Dom 
& Roland, Alpha Omega, Doc Scot's incredible 'Shadowboxin' and The Unofficial Ghost’, Adam F's ‘Metropolis’, John B's The 


warning’, Panacea's Tron’, labels like Dread, 31, Renegade Hardware) 

Taking its cue from the earlier ('93) technoid sounds of darkcore (Metalheadz Terminator’, Ray Keith's Terrorist, Tango's remix of 
Flytronix' Disturbance’, Doc scott's 'Here Come The Drumz’ Shimon's 'Predator’, etc.), this is a sound saturated with washes of grainy, 
irradiated noise, klanging metallic sounds, and malevolent, deep bass dirges. Simon Reynolds links its gloom and frigid whiteness to 
some of the more gloomy, experimental gabba coming out of Germany on labels like PCR, Dance Ecstasy 2001 and Cold Rush, where 
titles like The Endless Fog’, ‘Symphonies Of Stee!’, 'Doomed Bunker Loops' (!#!) and The Zombie Leader Is Approaching} aptly describe 
a similar sense of industrial desolation and dread (Cold Rush's slogan is "recorded somewhere in the lost zones"). Brooding and 
distressed, this style of gabba is similarly marked by an aggressive mid-range which, like some sinister, synthetic fog, forms 
an all-engulfing, electro-static wall of noise (chilling, droning, buzzing). Whilst it may be less rhythmically warped (all zombified, 4/4 
insistence), there's still no escaping its relentless, paranoid sense of future-shock. 

There also appear to be a faction of operatives within techstep who are shaping it into an increasingly ambient atmosphere, to what 
could be termed ‘ambient darkside’. Nico's New Black releases (along with tracks such as Source Direct's ‘Stone Killer’, Six Degrees Of 
Separation's 'Uuurgh’, and others by the likes of Dom & Roland, Innervisions and Arcon 2) perfectly fit this territory, a sparse and 
thoroughly alien void, where tracks are often leftto unfurl beatlessly over long periods, and where the periphery, rather than being 
subordinated to drum n’ bass's traditional rhythmic thrust, is given at least equal weight, if not promoted to the foreground. As such, the 
sub-genre is more geared up for (uneasy) home-listening than the utilitarian demands of the dancefloor. In fact, if you stripped away 
the breakbeat exoskeleton entirely, the residue would be a kind of immensely spectral, unsettling isolationist ambience: paranoid and 


discomforting, in direct contrast to the 


soothing new age slop served up by the majority of ambient practitioners. Techstep / ambient darkside thus becomes 


the inheritor of the uneasy atmosphere's evoked by isolationists tixe 


Main, Total or Zoviet*France. 
Built as a series of sprawling structures, and "100% sample-based’, tracks are filled with a peripheral dread-fulness 
(overlapping loops of grainy ambient noise: gaseous hisses, spectral, tingling mettalic tones and drones, washes of 
sweeping alien eeriness) forming a bubbling, pulsing ganja-delic unease which is pushed to the foreground, and often 
left to unfurl alone. Grainy vocal samples flicker 
repetitively, partially buried. Then, of course, 
there's that huge, malevolent bass sound that's 


been jumped on by everyone from Doc Scott to Boymerang: double- 
heavy and laid on in thick, aggressive slabs; a kind of dense, swarm- 
ing mass of distorted, low-end frequencies. 

Nico describes the bass sound as easily achieved: “We just sampled 
this bass line from a Reese Detroit thing, which we simply put into the 
sampler and fed through a mass of distortion... we just distort it to the 
point where other people might say ‘that's horrible - that's just too 
overloade: and would never use it..." Elsewhere, he talks about 
scouring and disguising (roughing up) the cleanliness of digital, how 
“the mission at No U-Turn is not to improve and polish the sounds we 
sample, but to leave the mistakes or the graininess in, all the dirt..." 

Thus, 'The Droid’ becomes a ruffed-up, te! ied crawl through a series of overloaded / distressed 


drones, loops and beats: the perfect sound-snap of a society in a state 


of crisis / distress or industrial meltdown. 
Where so much drum n' bass is static in structure, or seems 
content to find a half-decent beat and lamely ride it out 
over a track's entire length, No U-Turn fuse this sense of 
suspension / stasis (endlessly long loops, repeated motifs) 
within a modulating, dub-wise fog that's never less than 
gripping. Gradually shifting structures are constructed 
from some complex, cut-up breakbeat programming and 
tiny events at macro (or peripheral) level (almost inaudi- 
ble movements; tracks limned and prickled with little shocks 
and jolts), making the whole sound devastating and horri- 
bly hypnotic. The effect is similar to that of the Wu Tang 
crew (particularly Genius / GZA): a dread-full, inescap- 
able sense of suspension. The first release on the label's 


Nu Black imprint, an Ed Rush / Trace / Nico collabora- 
tion, is a superb example of their process. Con- 
structed as a series of looped drones and 
dissonances, ‘The Droid’ opens with a head- 
splitting lattice of overloaded trebly eruptions. 
Cold, aggressive blasts of mid-range noise 
scythe through the track; occasional clips of 
delayed bass echo out like muted meltdown 
sirens. The whole thing sounds as teeteringly 
issolute as Mark Stewart's 'As The Veneer. 
Disco Inferno's 'D.I. Go pop' or Third eye's 
'Semtex': bubbling away, disintegrating, fall- 
ing apart at the seams. Cities crumble, walls and 
buildings cave in, the ground slips and cracks open 
beneath you, reactors go into meltdown, industrial 
complexes are gutted by fireballs, ripped to pieces 
by a continuous series of rippling explosions. 
If Main's cold, barren dronescapes are calm and post- 
apocalyptic, then the seismic tremors of 'The Droid! 
or ‘Input’ are restless and feverish, imagining the 
future exactly at the point of catastrophe: eve- 


cut to ribbons and frantically filtered. ‘Crystal’ is an incredible, hypnotic tapestry rything is frenziedly consumed and erupting 
of locked-groove noise and klanging steel. A monstrous, slowed-down vocal around you. 

sample creeps beneath the track, and near its end, massively distorted clips ay The second release in the series (Trace / Nico) is an 
of bass lunge in and out. This (skunk-fuelled) fixation with darkness and dissolu- equally ominous and fucked-up slice of postmodern 


| urban psychosis. On ‘Input’, thick chunks of liquid 


bass slide around menacingly, as breakbeats are 


tion / collapse is continued in the scene's continued intrigue (since 'Terminator’) with, and perpetual use of imagery and 
sounds of sci-fi futurism (particularly flicks like ‘Predator’, Terminator’, Robocop and ‘Blade Runner’). As ‘Amtrak's 
sample explains "here is a world trying to accomplish one thing / and that is to get to the future" (and check that 
demented, accompanying laugh - nasty!). Like the PCP and Dance Ecstacy productions, the beat is militarised, and often 
simulates machine gun or laser fire. The majority of the sounds used are technoid and metallic, rendered mercurial and 
infinitely / precisely shaped through the use of the sampler and computer-based composition packages (where sound- 
material becomes as malleable as the shape-shifting, chrome-bodied terminator in Cameron's 'T2'). 

Both gabba and techstep's fixation with a monumental bleakness prompt you to some pretty grim predictions for the future (on Source 
Direct's The Cult Remix’, a sampled voice even portentiously announces that “it is defeat that you must prepare for." No humour or 


exclamation mark, just a statement of fact). Just asthe noise-music of Russolo's Futurist orchestras echoed the violent advances of 
industrialism and urbanism atthe start of this century, so at its end the sound of darkside reflects the confusion and fears of a world on 
the threshold of all manner of massive, unparalleled ruptures and rapid transformations. Its scene is one of exploding urban populations, 
where surveillance becomes more and more prevalent , where genetics is increasingly understood and manipulable, where the social 
is increasingly eroded, and the notion of reality itself undergoes a huge flip. As the future mapped out for computerized machinery 
(much of which is controlled by the military) is one of increased self-intelligence (humans increasingly taken out of the loop of control), 
darkside describes a chaotic, dystopian world that’s dominated by cyber-technology, where machines have got smart or even out of 
control. With the individual increasingly withdrawn and alienated, life is recast as a paranoid and confused struggle for survival. 
Nico brushes off discussion on the reasoning behind the scene's current emphasis on darkness, describing "the dark thing" as simply 
“,.the place where Ed Rush and Trace and other DJs want to go at the moment." Whilst he admits a personal preference for "a more 
musical style" of drum n' bass (check out his work as Doppleganger on Mind The Gap), he simultaneously gets off on the possibility of 
helping his cohorts achieve ever-darker sonic plateaus: “I really think I can Get it darker and nastier for them... but I don't enjoy the 
process of being in the studio and actually making it, because it gets just too intense! But then, when it’s all finished, and I listen to it 
later, it just sounds so baad!" 

As pioneers and prime movers on the darkside scene, No U-Turn stand on a bleak and confused future-frontier , provide this dark, 
immense (and immensely addictive) blitzkrieg to the senses. 

Laughing and grinning wildly, you dance on: the interface between terror and bliss. 


Under the guise of Sonz OF A Loop 


i Se eee) 
BREAKS THE UNB EATABLE Da Loop Era, Danny Breaks helped 
Ea a EE 


what's now known as drum n' bass, 
producing a series of E-induced, 


DROPPIN' SCIENCE by Matt Worley scratchedelic anthems such as 'Far 
Out, ‘Style Wars’, and ‘Breaks The 
Unbeatable’. Sped-up hip hop 


breakbeats enlivened cheesy piano licks in a coalition of adrenaline, hedonism 
and expectancy, perfectly soundtracking rave's zenith whilst simultaneously of- 
fering a glimpse of something new. But times change, and as rave fragmented 
and drugs took effect, the ‘together’ vibe was replaced with a darker, more 
disparate collection of beats so that now, under the nom de plume Droppin’ 
Science, Breaks has set about taking breakbeat into a future dimension. Over 
so far) nine volumes, he has warped, twisted and fx-ed his way further and 
forther out there, manipulating drum n' bass's flexible frame through a 
myriad of ruptures, textures and rhythms, consistently reinventing his sound 
while remaining true to the experimental vibe which characterised the original 
players back in'92. 
Like all the most effective art, drum n' bass is both a reflection of and a reac- 
tion to the environment it emerges from. Just as the futurists welcomed and 
utilised the 'music of machines’ within the industrial society they terrifyingly 


embraced, and punk personified the nightmare of postwar liberal consensus, so drum n' bass acts as a cracked 
mirror held up to reveal the fragmented 90s condition. Cut up, rapid and intimidating, drum n' bass is shot 
through with confusion: snare knife-attacks are juxtaposed with sublime samples, the music's links with the 
dance floor merge with the hard faced realism of the AWOL crowd, thus injecting Dionysian chaos into life itself, 
while the actual sound combines a gravity-defying mesh of momentum (rrrush) and suspension (loop). As such, 
drum n' bass has become the soundtrack to Britain's inevitable implosion, complementing the social's increased 
polarisation. As the future bleakens, so the beat gets meaner and the music more fucked up, representing a 
violent synopsis of the last gasp capitalist offensive. 

Breaks' output characterises this mutation of drum n' bass perfectly. Whereas his initial releases were very 
much a part of rave's loved-up /E'd up communion - with titles like 'Peace and Loveism’, 'Let Your Mind Be Free’ 
and ‘Higher - the Droppin’ science series has seen his sound become ever more displaced. As "sound effects go 
amiss", the 'together' vibe is replaced by "Astronomy", an escape into space (‘Kosmos’). Where, say, the No U- 
Turn collective have driven drum n' bass deeper into its subterranean heart of darkness, Breaks has created an 
alternative reality of cosmic mindfuck. The miasma of samples, warped voices, echoed vibraphone and dis- 
placed beats act both as an opposite and a companion to Ed Rush and co's full-on offensive. There's an echo 


here of 68, asthe hippy dream turned to 
violence and Radical Left Wing politics were 
complemented by ideas such as Trocchi's 
‘cosmonaut of inner space’ or the 
Situationist's inversion of the ‘society as 
spectacle’. Breaks, or ‘Militant Daz’ as he's 
rechristened on Vol.8, recalls the latter 
strain of radicalism, the construction of an 
‘actual’ alternative to the consensus and 
socially-constructed ‘norm’. 

In such a context, Breaks is crucial to drum 
n'bass's perpetual revolution, enabling the 
music to remain aloof from the double 
danger of musical orthodoxy on the one 
hand, and the MOR dilution of the techno 


/ soul coffee table crowd on the other. 
While the collaborators want ‘in' (record 
label budgets, Q articles, musical recog- 
nition), Droppin’ Science remains uncom- 
promisingly underground with 12's appear- 
ing sporadically and unannounced, last- 
ing only as long as the initial pressing al- 
lows. As such, Breaks has maintained a 
detachment from the consensus of what d 


n' bis, leaving the musical possi- 
bilities open to (re)interpretation 
and allowing the artistic imagina- 
tion free range. Caught within the 
contradictions of nineties hyper-re- 
ality, for Breaks, the only way is up. 
But such a musical ascension, while 
being culturally / socially reveal- 
ing, has also, of course, been a 
most incredible trip. The tunes, 
compiled from the wreckage of 
their moment, have consistently 
transcended their respective time 
and place, scrambling the senses 
and displacing the components. 
From his initial Sonz... tunes to the 
later Science tracks, Breaks' music 
has worked most effectively upon 
the body, although in a variety of 
different ways. It's on the early 
12's, where the links to rave and 
subsequently the dancefloor were 
paramount, that the effect was 
most obvious, as tracks like 'Far Out 
and ‘Peace and Loveism' offered a 
head-spinning rush of full-on 
rhythm; where busy drum patterns 
grabbed your ankles and simple 
piano riffs were mainlined into the 


E'd-up comers of the brain. Such tunes 
offered a suspended high, where the 
senses were pushed to bursting point and 
frozen at the brink of euphoric white-out; 
literally orgasmic. Everything was at full 
speed - beats full-on, so fast they ap- 
peared to overtake themselves, pushing 
the linear to circular, while the helium 
voices chattered in hyper-time - cogent 
though nonsensical. Yet, what elevated 
Breaks above his contemporaries, and si- 
multaneously gave his tunes a wonder- 
fully giddy undercurrent, was his scratch- 
ing. As the vinyl stuttered and lacerated, 
so your feet were whisked away, like 
marbles onthe dancefloor, letting the tune 
destabilise and the euphoria twist into new, 
unrecognised, emotion. In many ways 
this embodied the first reaction against 
rave's hippy-hippy vibe; while the crowd 
came together, the foundations (the drugs, 
the sounds, the vibe) was decomposing. 
After the light, the dark. 

Although Breaks has never really con- 
structed what could be termed a ‘dark’ 
tune, his later Sonz and initial Droppin! 
Science releases reflected the ‘fall’ that 
followed rave's high. The turning point 
occurred on the Sonz''Flowers In My Gar- 


den’ mini-album for Sub Base where, after two and a half 
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near 
tracks of full-on breakbeat, the rhythm suddenly drops out of ‘Turntable 
Psyko' (the title itself is significant) and a Wagnerian wave of sound emerges 
to fill the sudden breach. In contrast to the cuddly, hands-in-the-air vibe of 
several tracks of the time (late '92 / early '93), this beat-less interlude was 
more of a sonic eclipse - a fissure in the utopianist rave dream. At this 
point, rave's uniformity completely inverts, abstract computer noise upset 
the melodic wash of sound and the beat returns seemingly harder and 
meaner than before. The following track reinforced the changed mood. 
‘Scratchodelikism' is a torrent of rupture and clicks as Breaks scratches the 
fuck out of the turntable, wilfully warping the sound out of all shape and 
form. 

From 'Psyko' to Droppin' Science Volume 5 (‘long Time Comin’) the signifi- 
cance rested on abstraction and displacement, the emphasis having moved 
from the physical - the urge to move, to dance - to the mental, the rear- 
rangement of the expected, an assault on the senses, a scrambling of the 
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conscious. Whether it's through the Halloween-esque ‘Volume 1' with its claustrophobic in-take of breaths, or 
‘Firin' Line’ (Vol. 3)'s mess of sound fx and dislocated breaks juxtaposing and refracting off one another, the 
effect is one of awesome stupefaction. Where early 12"s sought to heighten experience, Breaks now at- 
tempted (and succeeded) to deconstruct it, pushing the format and the reason over their apparent limits. 
Thus, having hovered on the precipice, and, with later Sonz and early Science tracks, toppled over, the later 
releases necessarily reflected a propulsion into the unknown, a journey into space. The sound of tracks like 
‘Easy’ (Vol. 6) and ‘astrology’ (Vol.8) is that of a shimmering vacuum, in which samples glisten around the fluid 
breaks and suspended pumps of bass, setting the listener adrift amongst a canopy of fantastical tones. 
Where once Breaks' samples unsettled and his beats disrupted, the backward beats of 'Kosmos' (Vol. 9) 
fascinate, like supernova's flitting across the rhythmical canvas. This is a selfless universe, beyond sense and 
reason, boundless and supreme. Here, Droppin’ Science exist way out beyond reach, caught within a new 
solipsistic utopia fundamentally at odds with rave's initial communalism, creating an alternative ‘bliss-out to 
the ‘jungle-lite' of jazz heads (so dull), and a radical accompaniment to the breakbeat attack of the 
hardsteppers. Having emerged, deconstructed and transcended, 'Miltant Daz' has revolutionised not only 
drum n' bass, but also sound itself. The question now is, from here to where? 


CYBER EARS 
In the age of virtual reality, the traditional sovereignty of sight over sound undergoes a big flip: the image- 
simulacrum begins to slow down, and to act as a technological drag on the speed of virtual reality. Requiring for 
its very existence an amplified memory structure, the image-reservoir of computer graphics begins to substitute its 
own imperatives for the violent speed of virtuality. The compute! jage-reservoir achieves its final destiny as a big 
capacity resistor, slowing down all thew circulatory networks of digital reality. In virtual reality, sight always moves 
to inertia. 
But not the world of sound. Needing little in the way if computer memory, digital sound can finally come into its 
own as the expanding envelope of virtual reality. Here is where all the experimental breakthroughs are being 
made in understanding the unfolding cultural logic of technological society: looping, partitioning, layering, pan- 
ning, aliasing, filtering, mutating. Listen to the sounds of virtual reality, therefore, to discover the speeds and ©) 
slownesses, the breakthroughs and breakdowns of the world of digital technology. The demand for an enhanced 
sound cranium finally fulfils itself in a sampling technology that swiftly flips music 
composers into android processor: Until now, sound has usually been in the back- 
ground. Digital music is different. It foregrounds sound by making problematic the 
energy field of noise, re-enchanting the ear and projecting complex sound objects out- 
wards into imaginary shapes, volumes, and liquid flows. 


The ear finally comes into its own. But not the old ear 
attached to the living head. That has already disap- 
peared and no-one cares. We are now living in the 
evolutionary era of improved eardrums, of cyber ears 
for spastic sounds. If digital music is to be appreci- 
ated, there is an urgent necessity for the development 
of algorithmic ears: for eardrums that can hear sounds 
that do not yet exist...... Consequently, what is neces- 
sary is... the growth of new ears - digital ears... The 
bio-technical ear, that is, operating at the level of the 
sub-human, splaying outwards across the mediascape, 
afloat in the digital world of virtual sound. 
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Anyway, sampler technology is the forward mechanism of late capitalist culture. 

Working parasitically by appropriation, it mimics perfectly the acquisitive ten- 

dencies of technological society under the sign of the private commodity form. 

Here, all of the hidden strategies employed by technological society in sampling 

human beings - of their memories, desires, fantasies, and needs - are worked out 

in brilliant detail. When we listen to sampler music.... we can actually hear our 

approaching fate as we are sampled for our history, dreams, and destiny. 

We live now in the age of recombinant culture.... A prosthetic world where sound 

appears only in the form of aural trompe l'oeils: virtual volume, velocity, pitch, 

and rhythm. An auditory space of illusion that is inscribed as the dominant locus 

of our social space Sleights of ear, mirror shifts of sound, waveforms, sound 

warps, phasal noise: this is the illusional space that marks the imaginary terri- 

tory of the digital ear. 

So then, an urgent requirement emerges to speed up the ear to match the aural 

velocity of digital reality, to pump up the genetics of hearing to equal the sounds 

of the datascape.... In the immateriality of sampling, we can discover a new 

language for rethinking a universe that has been blasted apart by digital tech- Iisa 
nology. Consequently, the education of the cynical ear can be an aesthetic 
strategy for learning how to cohabit the planet with android processors. 


SPASM: THE SOUND OF VIRTUAL REALITY 

History becomes an endless retrieval and reconfiguration within the mu- 
seum of sampled sounds, floating voices, partitioned bodies, and radical 
disjunctures: crash noise where Gregorian Chant meets Severed Heads, 
and opera rubs against heavy metal. 

Listen intently to this music and you are suddenly swept away into the spec- 
tral future of android intelligence: what they think (speed to the max), how 


they think (phasing and rapid partitioning), who they think about 
(sound as throw weights), and where they think (sampler cul- 
ture). A perfect sound image of android culture: this is a sampler 
society where reality is accessed algorithmically, entered, stored, 
and disappeared digitally; the content of which is a vast labyrin- 
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ANDROID SOUNDS FOR CYBER EARS 


(FRAGMENTS FROM ARTHUR KROKER's 'SPASM'’) 


thian archive of found sound-objects, from the metallic clanging sounds of 
closing doors on subway cars, to splayed operatic voices.... Not a passive 
world, but an active and intensely creative recombinant one, where the 
traditionally privileged role of the composer is fast-forwarded into a me- 
chanical apparatus (with the Akai S-1000 digital sampler as the android 
composition machine of choice), emerging in the recombinant form of an 
android processor. 

When the liquid machinery is armed, a hyper-charged energy field is cre- 
ated in which the history of Western music is suddenly touched by the el- 
ementary particle of charm. Western music goes recombinant. It is sud- 
denly uplinked into a starlight horizon of a thousand billion data-bytes, 
becoming a malleable object. Not a sound-object, that's too hard-edged, 
formalistic, and mechanical, but more like liquid sound, where noise melts 
down into a fluid, viscous material, endlessly combinatorial, following an 
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songs.... actually serve as liquid gateways, hinges by which we can 
see in undistorted form what we have become in digital reality. 
And this world of liquid sound turns out to have a very distinct person- 
ality. It is a cybernetic pathogen, part-predator / part-parasite, always 
engaged in a sadistic hunt for unlikely new sound combinations... 

To the question: What is the sex of android machines? The answer is 
fully ambiguous.... Voices are severed from their gendered referents. 


sexual biographies, sometimes appearing in sonic drag as women and, 
at other times, as steel-edged macho androids. Consequently, a whole 
sound universe of virtual voices that have no loyalty to the referential 
signifier of gender, but co-exist on the uncertainty field of a gender 


warp. 


yu 


indefinite curvature of violent veloc- 
ity. 

A new architectural space of music 
appears, what might be called sound 
anamorphosis, where android 


Is the creation... of a virtual voice a final product of the more phallocentric dream of exiting language from its 


terminus in biology? Perhaps. In this case, not only the virtual voice but vi 


ual reality itself would be the violently 


abstracted expression of gender bias, a virtual world for sounds without bodies, sex without a ground, and speech 


without (biological) memory....... 
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OVER THE EDGE. 


Third Eye Foundation is the product of Matt Elliot and (previously) partner Debbie's near-obsessive musical struggles. 
Having easily pre-empted the Valentine's presumably now-aborted MBV-meets-drum & bass recordings (they have, 
apparently, long-since spent their #250, 000 Island advance, and exceeded contractual deadlines with nothing to show 
for it), Third Eye have delivered the first truly great post-rock recordings of an otherwise low key '96. Recorded lo-fi, and 
utilising primitive breakbeats and programmed rhythms (via the drumbox, sampler and sequencer) alongside daz- 
zling, densely-layered guitar feedback and eerily tranced-out vocal noise, perhaps what's so staggering about their 
music is not simply its cross-pollinatory innovation, but rather its sheer, monumental emotionality, its effect on both head 
and heart. 

Heavily distorted, swarming and multiplying, guitars (locked-groove riffing; vast, rolling waves and droning/grating 
blizzards of white noise) surge and flail, encircle themselves, converge into this huge storm of giddying, effervescent 
chaos, under which breaks and beats scuttle and pulse, providing some kind of structural tie, some means of holding 


THIRD EYE FOUNDATION 


by David Howell 


the whole thing together. 

From the sprawling, caught-between-bliss-and-terror fever- 
ishness of 'Sleep', ‘Semtex’ or ‘Amp, Eternity’, to the monu- 
mental fatalism of 'Dreams On His Fingers’ or 'Rain's isola- 
tionism and abstract sampledelic pointillism, there's a great 


breadth of expression at large here. Beyond their playful 
sense of exploration (of structure, technology, version), what 
draws everything together is a certain sense of abjection and burn- 
ing importance. Everything seems permeated with a gaping sense 
of loss and rootlessness (brimming with both terror / anxiety and 
thrilling possibility), and slightly sick uneasiness and confusion: 
paranoia, insanity, vague yearning, a deep dread. ‘Sleep’ is like a 
massive rush of blood to the head and heart, as aggressive junglist 


breaks dissolve into a buzzing, grainy 
wall of sound. Bathed in delay and 
cavernous reverb, ‘Still Life’ features 
seismic sub bass thuds, haunting 
vocal textures, and slowly gathering 
/ constantly shifting Disjecta style 
rhythms. 'FSA, Way Out Like David 
Bowman' is this eerie, swarming, 
harrowing black hole of a track. As 
extreme as Throbbing Gristle, but 
without the aggressive desire to 
shock through noise, this is big, big fucked-up shit, over- 
whelmingly intense. 
Whilst it's basically wordless, and Matt's not exactly forth- 
coming with regard to emotional content, you just feel intui- 
tively that there's something terribly obsessive at stake in 
this music, this frightening monumentality. Although about 
half of the tracks have vocals, their lyrics are either inaudi- 
bly buried and blurred, or treated (a la Seefeel or Cranes: 
both valid reference points) as mere texture, as though they're 
too confused to find the words, or are clawing past a point 


where language itself becomes entirely impotent, can only offer clumsy, inadequate 
compromises. It sounds as though Matt and Debbie are emotionally turning them- 
selves inside-out, laying open this tortured, tortuous mess, describing states there 
are simply no words for. Deb admits to me that “there aren't really lyrics at all, apart 
from maybe the occasional word," and describes her ‘singing’ as a process of locking 
into the song, finding a rhythm, and just going with 

it: "| kind of go into a trance when | 

do it... It!s all a bit weird." There's 

this incredible track they play live that 

perfectly encapsulates this lack of 

language. Kneeling with her back 

to the audience and sprawled over a 

guitar which she bows with a strip of 


steel, Debbie leans into the microphone, temporarily loses herself, and lets out this 
horrific, chilling series of up-from-the-guts primal screaming. 

I love and I fear TEF because their ,madness, their urgency, and creation of these huge, 
seemingly endless treble-heavy void-scapes is so totally demanding and absorbing, 


forces the listener to turn inwards, to keep asking questions. Because it is so text-free, so much a void, there's a 

certain sense in which they can become almost what you want them to, in which you're forced to project or write 

yourself into the music, to respond to it personally. So, with apologies to Matt and Debbie, half of this will probably 

be miles wide of the mark, or irrelevant, subjective gibberish. 

TEF remind me of myself being 19 and ‘homeless’ and loveless, discovering Kathy Acker and getting into this 

hideous locked-groove of being emotionally and psychologically fucked-up: throwing yourself into crazy, violent 

situations and getting into self-mutilation (part self-loathing, part internalising all the shit that's around you and 

everything you don't understand), because the burning, knife-edge poetry and OVERWHELMING INTENSITY of it all 

is the most fucking enormous, hallucinatory ultra-awareness of being alive, of feeling each piece of your skin and (9) 

your insides on fire. And it thrills you and it scares you shitless. 

At their most devastating (the FSA remix, ‘Semtex’, ‘Amp, Eternity’), TEF similarly scare me, fuck with my head and 

body, drag up all these old memories, shred my nerves and twist me into all kinds of weird knots and unseen 
contortions. They have this ability to waken you pout of a numbed, living deadness and 
towards a kind of wide-awake schizophrenic NOW-ness that's half bliss, half pure fucking 
horror. At times, the density and sheer nihilistic presence of their music becomes almost too 
much, as songs are absolutely saturated with sound. Matt tells me that these are comprised 
of "just 8 or 10 tracks maybe" that are disguised and processed through "layering on loads of 
effects, so that you're not sure what those sounds are... and so that it sounds like there's more 


going on than there actually is." The resulting 
mass sounds ridiculously complex, like some self- 
destructive version of Brian Wilson's massed-har- 
mony visions, or a kind of ‘scorched earth' approach 
(an old military term, describing the tactic where 
retreating armies would torch everything in their 
path, rendering the land / buildings /provisions 
they've left behind useless). Individual tracks spill 
over and bleed into one another, layer after layer, 
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ee 
burying, obliterating each other until all that remains is one long, wordless 


howling void. With so much going on, | wonder aloud how they know when to 
stop, when a track is finished. “It gets to a point where, no matter what you 
do, it just sounds shit", Matt replies, “and you have to work out whether you 
benefit more from stopping or carrying on." 

Their empire based in a small Montpelier bedroom, TEF belong to this loose 
confederacy of left-field Bristol guitar bands (Amp, Movietone, Flying Saucer 
Attack, Crescent, KS Kollective, Foehn, Teenagers In Trouble), whose hall- 
mark lies in collaboration (Matt was formerly a member of both FSA and Amp, 
and currently plays in Movietone; Crescent, FSA and Amp were all remixed on 
‘In Version’), sprawling, decentred song-structures, and exploration of non- 
rock / weird instrumentation (tape loops, piano, clarinet, oil drums, scrap 
steel, etc.). Whilst TEF are the first of these bands to embrace the sampler and 
digital technology (building tracks on a Roland W30 workstation), their struc- 


tures are similarly decentred and un-rock, the result of a continually readjusting interplay between pre-planned rhyth- 
mic programming and overdubbed guitar improvisations. Their step into remixology (the 'In Version’ mini-album) is a natural 
one, and Matt describes the construction process as a medium somewhere between calculated montage and improvisation. 
‘A lot of it was just blind luck really... | was just sort of banging away and letting the drum machine make some sort of sense of it, and 


then deleting bits again, improvising and then correcting 'mistakes'. That was pretty much how it all came together. | didn't make it 
all up before, | made it all up as | was recording.... It's much nicer to work like that, because you can kind of hear when 
things are planned out. But then again, when you're working within a sequencer, you can't help but have some kind of plan. 


But even then, because it digitises everything, | end up trying to disguise the sound by overdriving it, or shoving it through 
the guitar amp or something." 

Matt's obviously thrilled with the vast new possibilities inherent in his new toys (bought on his Domino advance), and talks of the sampler as "basically 
god's gift to the human race, enthusing about how ‘you can get anything you want, orat least a suggestion of a sound. You can do what you want 
with it. Ifs just amazing. There's only so much you can do with a guitar ora drum or even a keyboard, but with a sampler, there's literally no li 
We talk about the drum & bass scene, and Matt's interest in left-field operators such as Plug and Squarepusher, or the Lee Perry / Mad Professor 
collaborations. "I's more the theory of drum & bass that! like rather than the actual stuff coming out... Just the way that it was made - a drum beat made 


out of another drum beat. That's pretty interest- 
ing... Just cutting up bits and then reassembling 
them.... | like jungle because most drumbeats, 
especially in rock, are just a means of keeping 
time. You may as well have a metronome in the 
background. But with jungle and dub, and a few 
select bands, it's about using the drums or 
the rhythm section much more creatively." 

Rejecting the use of the 24-track studio (with- 
out cash for recording time, "it's too difficult 
to work within that false time-frame... there's 
no spontaneity there at all.") in favour of a 
bedroom recording approach ('Semtex' was 
recorded on a 4-track; ‘In Version’ on an 8 
track), which inevitably leads to that grainy, 
lo-fi compression, Matt and Debbie gather 
together their sampled material (Matt lifts and 
manipulates fragments from records; Debbie 
"walks around in the street taping noises on 
a Walkman... so you get all the tape hiss as 


welll"), hole themselves away and work in- 
tensely ("it tends to be for a few days solidly") 


until the tracks completion.. Matt describes 
this point as a stage "where | can't stand it 
any more, or | just consider it finished. But 


it usually gets to a point where | just can't 
carry on... | just can't bear it any more. 

Although arrived at through an entirely dif- 
ferent process, I'm reminded of the sample- 
based environmental chaos of Disco Infer- 


no's epic 'DI. Go pop' (a record I sus- 
pect we were both unhealthily ob- 
sessed by). Both bands use the stu- 
dio to multi-track soundscapes which 
are massively layered and teetering 
on the brink of dissolution (that 
quality of just about having a grip 
on things, being on the edge of com- 
plete chaos). Both foreground a 
sense of destabilised derangement 
and ‘other'ness, of being / wanting 
to be out of it, a violent yearning to 
be elsewhere. Ironically, Matt refers 
to the DI album with both reverence 
and a self-preservational dread, as 
though the memory of immersing 
himself in its shifting sounds is al- 
most too harrowing, too much a chal- 
lenge to his sanity. He talks of "not 
being able to handle that intensity", 
but when | suggest that his own 
music is awash with a similar effect, 
that he's obviously living with this 
every day, a wry smile crosses his 
lips. “I do kind of wonder some- 
times.... that bloke [Taylor Parkes] 
writing about waking up with mys- 
terious cuts on his hands or what- 
ever..." 

Since our interview Matt has parted 
company with Debbie (probably not 
very happily), and taken up a role 
as engineer at a small 16-track stu- 
dio in Bristol, where he's now pro- 
ducing his own material. Although 
still evident on his forthcoming 


‘Ghost’ album, this is becoming less 
guitar-based, and more anchored 
around the art of the sampler. Last 
summer's 'Universal Cooler' single was 
a lo-fi, warped sample-collage, cloak- 
g a Genius lift beneath groaning, 
stirring strings and vocals, and skit- 
tering rhythms. ‘Ghost’ is incredible, 
further marking Matt out as some iso- 
lated maverick genius, fucking things 
up, fitting in nowhere and not really 
caring (see also Aphex, Squarepusher, 
Alec Empire, etc.). As grainy and dis- 
tressed as ever, the album features an 
even greater array of rhythms, sounds 
and effects, still twisting these into an 
overwhelmingly warped and darkly 
emotional (hearts-on-sleeves) world 
(check some of those titles) that's by 
turns paranoid, delirious, deeply mov- 
ing, haunted, hypnotic and thoroughly 
nasty. 

Sounding uncomfortable and at odds 
with a restrictive, fucked-up world, 
Third Eye Foundation are undoubtedly 
outsiders, Whilst their music honestly 
foregrounds a sense of nihilism, of col- 
lapse and aching, out-of-it desires, it's 
simultaneously a place of great beauty 
and horror. Their records create a kind 
of monolithic surrogate scene, a place 
to escape into, to both dwell upon and 
temporarily suspend the terrible pain 


of alienation. 


They scare me senseless. 
love them. 
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(SUGAR PLANT) 


Serene minimalist pop from Tokyo based Sugar Plant. Echoes of 
Galaxie 500 and Stereolab merge into their own shimmering vision 
of the perfect, bittersweet melody. 
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INTRO 

Camberwell on a Thursday night. A club under railway arches, decorated with palm 
leaves and providing a high level of security service at the door. Turning corners 
around a long corridor, towards a thumping bassline and wildly syncopated breakbeats. 
The heat and humidity increase with the volume as | approach the door to the main 
dance space. | had arrived at the launch of Reinforced's 'Above The Law: Enforcers' 
compilation album. The triple pack box set provides tracks by some of the drum and 
bass scene's finest DJs / producers; whilst on the CD version, one disc is an exclusive 
Dj set by Kemistry and Storm. It's appropriate for this pair to be represented by a one 
hour DJ mix, rather than with a tune or production; they see their role first and 
foremost as DJs. On the night, programmed between DJs Randall and Grooverider, 
the crowd was treated by this DJ team, with Storm's choice of hardcore in-yer-face 


jungle mayhem, followed by Kemi's syncopated, jazz-inspired drum n' bass. 


With a 


scarcity of vocal links and the absence of an MC at their set, the music, its rhythms and 


textures, became the central focus. 


PRODUCTION WORK 
Since most DJs use production 
work to promote 

themselves outside 

of the specific club circuit they're part of, | 
wondered about the output of K&S. 

Kemistry: "We did one track for Reinforced, 
and it came out on their 'Enforcers' picture 
disc series, number 6 and 7... It was called 
‘Signature’. But before we get into produc- 
tion, we want to concentrate on our DJing 
and get that off the ground, so we kind of left 
it for now." 

K&S would prefer to start off with remix work 
rather than production next time they go back 
to a recording studio. That sounds like a logi- 
cal progression on DJ work, since a DJ knows 
what a certain crowd likes. 

Storm: "We realise that production work can 
open doors for us, but at the moment, we 
really want to be known as DJs and then, hope- 
fully later, we can produce something.” When 
that time comes, they want to know enough 
about the technology to create a track them- 
selves. Still, |can't help but suggest that many 
(male) DJs from various musical scenes get 


‘away with knowing little about technology, and simply i 
sound they want to hear. However, the K&S feam points out unanimously that if they were 


KEMISTRY AND STORM by Hillegonda Rietveld 


to the engineer what 


in control of the technology, they would enjoy the production process as much as they 


JUNGLE DJs OF THE FIRST HOUR 


enjoy their mixing at DJ gigs. In that way they'd be able to 
put a similar vibe into the music production. 


PIRATES AND JUNGLE. 


K&S have been DJs now for about five years, since they 
got their decks in late '91, as a result of their fascination 
with jungle. About five months after they got the decks 
they started to DJ for a pirate station, Touchdown FM. Six 
or seven months later they moved to Defection FM, to- 
gether with defectors from the Weekend Rush pirate. 


Kemistry: "By the time we worked for the 
second station, we started to get a name. 
We had a regular show on Sunday after- 
noons. We started to get a lot of listeners, 
and got a bit of a reputation there." 
Storm: “It was a good show. Itwas a good 
laugh, that radio show. We were there for 
nearly two years.” 

K&S were into a lot of hardcore rave music 
when they started to go out dancing, until 
the Ibiza label came through which, to- 
gether with Shut Up And Dance, was the 
first label to release jungle. 

Stor ‘In 1990, Reinforced released 'Mr. 
Kirk's Nightmare’, which was a breakbeat 
tune with a hardcore element in it. All ofa 


sudden, in came this ridiculous bassline that was 
just like, that's jungle... you know, that's deeper in 
jungle, that's where that bassline takes you. That's 
really what jungle is about to us. So, in 1991, 
jungle was kind of there really... We keep a log of 
all the records we've got, and if you look at 91, 
you can see a few of Ibiza's later releases so you 
know Ibiza was there quite early. After Rein- 
forced and Shut Up And Dance, a lot more stuff 
came out. In'91, Dillinja had his first release and 
that was jungle, definitely.” 


The conversation leads from jungle’s beginnings 
to _ its culturally underground position. 

Storm: "Rave in general had a lot of problems, 
because the police made sure i was all associ- 


ated with drugs and a dirty scene. So I 
suppose it was very, very underground. It 
was at underground clubs, and big events 
started to become much smaller." 

My impression of the underground nature 
of jungle is that it was confined to the Hack- 
ney area of London for a long time. 
Kemistry: "A lot of the pirate stations came 
out of that area. There was always a core 
of that scene going on in that area." 
Storm: "Every area of London has had its 
own beats that contributed to it though." 
Kemistry: "But for a period there was noth- 
ing that came out of South London, in the 
way of pirates playing it. They're back now." 
Storm: "A lot of the North London trans- 
mitters were able to reach them. There 
were some naughty transmitters that re- 
ally pushed out a long way until they started 
to clamp down. That's when the problems 
started really. Defection were under sur- 
veillance for a long time, but in the end 
they got us." 

Defection ran for one and a half years be- 
fore running into trouble with the law. 
Storm: "You need a lot of money to keep a 
pirate going for a whole weekend. You've 
got to keep the transmitter protected. 


Each weekend, you've got to put it up and take it down... 
You have to go to some length to run a pirate station. You've 
got to really believe in it, and it's hard work. If you haven't 
got any money coming in, it's even harder. So if you get 
done like that, where everything is taken and trashed, all 
your records and everything, that's the end of it." 

Jungle is obviously still on the pirate airwaves through, for 


instance, Kool FM, who seem to survive the 
wave of raids. For the DJs of Defection FM, 
its end was not a total disaster either. As 
Storm puts it: "By that time, most of the DJs 
on it had kind of established themselves 
anyway." 

OUT TO THE CROWD 

| presumed that the radio show worked 
like a showcase, and that it must have been 
relatively easy for Kemistry & Storm to get 
gigs at parties and in clubs. Instead, they 
point out that they had to work very hard 
to make the transition from radio to clubs. 
They did get some club DJ work through 
the radio station, when there would be a 
special event on, but a bigger contributor 
was the fact that they systematically sent 


out a lot of tapes with their CV. 

Storm: "We would get all of the flyers out of record 
shops, and find anything with the phone number 
of a promoter sand send them a tape. You can 
get work out of that. Then, eventually, we man- 
aged to get on Groove Connection, which is a 
famous agency, and we were really lucky to be 
taken on there.” 

Kemistry: “Sarah, who runs Groove Connection, 
was looking for girls at that point. Since we were 
the only ones around, she had no choice really." 
Storm: ‘That was in late ‘92... Goldie had given 
‘our tapes to Grooverider and Fabio, who drew 
Sarah's attention to us. We still built up our own 
careers ourselves as well, though. You still have 
to work on your reputation." 

Kemistry: "You dont just get work because you 


are with the agency." 

Storm: "You still have to establish yourself. 
But what you do get is some work and then 
you build your own work. Hopefully in the 
end you have enough work to go through 


the agene 
Kemistry: "It was good to get on that agency 
with all those big names." 

So, K&S treat their DJing as a serious ca- 
reer option, whereby they demand 100% 
commitment from themselves. 

Kemistry: "There is a certain kind of hier- 
archy involved in the scene that you have 
to kind of go through. You have to startat 
the bottom and work your way through 
because you have to gain respect from 
other people to be able to move up ina 
way." 

Storm:"Plus you gain experience as well." 
NATURAL SPEED 

Kemistry: "We still get nervous at each gig.” 
That remark announces a whole series of 
boasts of which event was the most nerve- 
racking - moments of Storm feeling sick, 
Kemi being paralysed, the shaking hands 
most DJs experience at times, the moments 
that the mixer seemed like an alien. K&S 


get a kick out of the adrenaline rush each time they play. | guess it sort of gets them on 
the same wavelength of the erratic, speedy breakbeats of jungle / drum n' bass. 

Storm: "The pressure point for us is Metalheadz at the Blue Note. It's a showcase and 
everyone is looking to do well. We feel the pressure, definitely. That's never gonna go 
from us. Sometimes it... | don't know. It gets out of hand." 

Kemistry agrees: "It gets out of hand... It depends on where you're playing. It can get very 


bad sometimes.” 

Now | start to worry for them, and ask if their stress men- 
tality messes up their mixes. 

Storm: "It’s part of it all." 

Kemistry: "It never interferes with the mixing." 

Storm: "That's the way we've always been. You want to do 
well at this thing. Mixing to us is really important. To be 
tight is important to us. A lot of people say we are techni- 
cal, but I see it as wanting to be good at mixing.” 
WOMEN DJs, FRIENDS AND NOT THE GULF WAR 

Areal fear for K&S is that mistakes in the mix would mess 
up their DJ career. Yet, | argue with them: being DJs for as 
long as they have been, with their work experience in the 
art, they shouldn't have to be afraid of making mistakes 
or spoiling it all with one bad moment. 

Storm: "I feel that, as women, you feel like you have to do 
better or as well as men. | think there is always that pres- 
sure. It may be true that perhaps as women you may get 
there a little bit quicker. There are a few novelty gigs, but 
you don't want to get stuck in that." 

It's a strange thing that promoters seem to think that fe- 
male DJs are somehow different to their male colleagues. 
Pushing them into the back rooms, counting their pres- 
ence in terms of quantity rather than quality, and putting 
on special women-only DJ nights which may make sense 
for women-only nights, but which generally fetishizes their 
existence. 

Storm: "We asked promoters to stop putting on gigs like 
that. They always drop the price, they always have a'girls 
in free' thing. It's not right. If you want to come and see us 
then pay the full price," 

Kemistry: "We do exactly the same thing as all DJs. We 
just happen to be female.” 

Storm: "The whole point is that we love the music, that's it, 
and we want to play it, just like any other DJ. People used 


to looka bit funny at first when we started out, because we're girls. We got a lot of that at the beginning, but then people just started to accept us. 
Because we did it on our own." 
friendship with Goldie, as though they wouldn't have got there without him. Yet Goldie and K&S are party pals 
from a long way back, who have been mutually helpful in the way of family 

Storm: "Goldie and Reinforced are family really. Goldie is from outside London, and so are we. All the people here have their crews and their 
families, so that was our little family. And Randall, he's part of the family. Goldie has always been there, he gives us dubplates and that's great. But 


Some people have frowned at the 


we have done it on our own, like Goldie a: We've all sacrificed. 

Kemistry: 'I think that's why we've been allowed to come through in a way. Because people saw we'd done it in the correct way. 

Storm: "People saw we've worked hard and have done everything that they would have done. The same gigs, right down to cutting the plates 
Doing all the things that a DJ would do. Eventually, you are accepted as being part of the scene. 

According to K&S, there are only six other female Dis on the drum n’ bass scene: Dazee from Bristol, Emma Wildchild from Kool FM, Feline on 
another pirate, Zoe of the Scientist, Debra who plays a bit of drum n' bass, and perhaps Paula, if she's still around 

Storm: "I don't know why women are less likely to get into DJing. I guess you need money to buy decks. We didn't buy clothes for years.” 
Kemistry: "I guess we're just obsessed 

Storm: "When we got the decks, we just had to do it and work out this mixing thing. We were trainspotting records. We were raving hard to this 


breakbeat thing, being out at clubs four nights a week, going to Rage and Solaris. We'd watch 
Grooverider do his stuff, tape pirates and listen to them again. We bought the records and got 
obsessed with it. We didn't have a TV for about four months. We didn't read a newspaper. It was 
just music, on and on." 

One day, a neighbour asked them if they'd heard about the Gulf War. Since they had managed to 
avoid all of its media hype, they were totally unaware of its existence. As a concession, Storm 


decided they needed to buy a newspaper that day to check out this bloody event with world-scale 
disaster potential. 


OUTRO 

Since their intense study of all things jungle, the pirate radio slots and the guest DJ gigs, Kemistry & Storm got a 
prestigious residency at drum n' bass club Speed at the Mars Bar on Thursdays, a club which lasted for a year and 
a half. Speed has been superseded by Tempo in '96 and recently, they've revisited the place as guest DJs. Now 
though, K&S are established as part of the roster at Metalheadz weekend sessions at both the Blue Note and the 
Leisure Lounge. Their bookings have increased to the extent that they have to juggle their residencies with 
numerous other gigs. They also work for the Metalheadz label, doing the liaison work and PR. Like a lot of folk 
in the entertainment industry, they work day and night. They live for their DJing on the drum n' bass scene, and 
couldn't imagine doing anything better than that. Jungle, as they put it, "is a way of life." 


LEAD WITH THE BASS(ES) 

They're young and Glaswegian, have this 
‘cool' gang-ish image (3 bonehead blokes 
and a tuff girl noisenik), are heavily into 
free jazz, Krautrock's motorik drive, and 
the idea of music being both arty (“we like 
being called art-wank.") and violent ("we 
want to bludgeon the audience to death"). 
It sounds like I ought to love them, yet | 
have this weird, schizoid relationship with 
their music, a music which slips precariously 
between thrilled-up violence and hypno- 
sis on the one hand, and treadwater bore- 
dom on the other. It's a fine line, and I'm 
not sure how much of this is down to their 
inconsistency, and how much to my own self- 
ish desires / expectations. | want them to 
be the kind of band that fucks with your 
head, engulfs you and hurls you headlong 
into some storming, fiery noise; that elec- 
trifies your skin, assaults you, simultane- 
ously dazes and disturbs; that makes every 


second unforgettable. At their dazzling, 
giddying best, Ganger are this sprawling, 
grooved-up, jazz-rock mess. Strongly an- 
chored around a rhythmic core, their struc- 
tures are rolling and organic, partially im- 
provised. Twin basses wrestle around crisp, 
driving drums (like Tortoise, all tightly- 
tuned snares and toms) - entwined, puls- 
ing and twisting about one another, trad- 
ing blows. Whilst these pick out shifting 
rhythms and melodies, analogue key- 
boards bubble and drone, spewing out 
planes of (occasionally) head-melting 
space-rock noise in oscillating eruptions. 
Tracks are littered with odd bursts of feed- 
back; mewling and spitting, clarinets and 
saxophone scythe through the mix, cutting 
adding insistent, jazzy clips or 
ing in great piercing, twisting 


Other times though, the group's music be- 
comes merely some endless pedestrian 


plod: ungainly and overweight, mired in 
its own bass-heavy groove. Occasionally, 
they slip into this drawn-out, locked-groove 
indulgence that does nothing, that’s merely 
dull. You're screaming for the dizzy rush of 
feedback (mid-range as violence), for the 
clarinet to sweep in and blast everything 
senseless, for any little jolt out of this tor- 
por. At times they remind me too much of 
Ui. They're similarly instrumental, feature 
the same dual / duelling basses, the 
lumpen locked-grooves, and a similar ten- 
sion between fluid, jammed-out structures 
and calculated / awkward, angular motifs 
and melodies. But! have a fundamental 
problem with Ui - apart from the shred- 
ded-to-bits dub of the 'Droplike' e.p. and 
their electronica-isation on the ‘Unlike’ 
remix album, their constructions seem so 
joyless and meandering, their lyrics appall- 
ing and meaningless. At the heart of Ui's 


music there's this gaping cavern: a dull, dry, 


emotion-less lack: all ‘clever’ structures and process over 
feeling. Where Ganger differ though, is that they sound 
more intuitive, seem to have more verve, more raw nerve 
and violence, more treble (the analogue washes and rip- 
ples; staccato clarinet and saxophone scrawls). They seem 
somehow freer, more out of control, less muso. As drum= 


by David Howell 


GANGE 


mer Graham wryly notes, "You can tell just by looking at Ui - they've 
got music coming out of their arses." 
As | write this, Ganger have recorded just two 12" singles and (slightly 


predictably) a remix of Ui's 'Dropplike’. The ‘Half Nelson e.p.' sets out 
their agenda: ‘Jellyneck' is twenty minutes long, and ik from 
this beautifully brooding, lulling miasma of ey- 


board drones and boitied guitar, into a rather lumpy and 


ungainly pulsing, bass-led odyssey. ‘Drummers Arms and Bionic 
Thumbs ' is this stilted, rocked-out jazzy blast, Lucy's clarinet tracing a series 
of repetitive patterns across a rumbling, locked-groove and odd, stop-start 
rhythms. Nearing the end, huge banks of dirty noise erupt through the 
track, messing things up nicely. (If there's a single message I'd have for them, 


176 
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itd be Alec Empire's call to “fuck shit up.") 

On the second e.p. (The Cat's In The Bag... The 
Bag's In The River’), ‘Missile That Backfired' is superb and creeping with menace. Subtly droning keyboards weave dirty swathes across 
the track. It breaks down into just two basses playing off one another, before a voice scientifically announces the entrance of two 
ringing pedal-steel tones, switching back and forth across the drum and bass chassis. 
VIOLENCE RULES 
Like Ui, Ganger's tracks roll along with a motorik flow that's continually mutating. They rise and fall, break down, suddenly discover new 
weights or rhythms, perform unexpected about-turns: driving through fluid, locked-groove passages; turning stumbling, stop-start 
maths rock tricks. Consistently breaking the ten minute mark, their set becomes a series of (sometimes quite hypnotic) aural derives 
through a spectrum of rhythms and moods. As tracks rise and swell, there's always this sense in which everything's shot through with 
some brooding, malevolent undertow; as though, any second now, everything will explode into violence, collapse into some drunken 
insanity. Stuart acknowledges this latent quality, remarking on how what they do is marked “as much by conflict as cohesion." 
As well as being embedded in their structures and the grain of their sound, this conflict is manifested in the slew of influences they've 
digested, and comes across glaringly as I'm transcribing our interview which, plagued by various background pub noises, is forced to 
move from pub stairway to lounge bar to ladies toilet to cramped corridor and, finally, back to the bar. The tape becomes a babble of 
Glaswegian voices butting in and out, attempting to be heard over one another. | ask them about influences, and am bombarded by a 
five-minute stew of names. 


Lucy: "Loads of German stuff... Can, the Canterbury scene [Egg, Soft Machine, Matching 9) 
Mole, etc.]... electronic stuff like Harmonia and Cluster...” 

Stuart: "I think Robert Wyatt was a genius, so was Hugh Harper [Soft Machine's bassist]" 

Lucy: "Kraftwerk. I love industrial stuff like Throbbing Gristle, loads of jazz..." 

Stuart: "Lots of American stuff, bands like Polvo and Slint..." 

Lucy: "Obviously Tortoise and 


James: ‘The Drummers Of Burundi... Test Dept. 
Lucy: "The Boredoms... other Glasgow stuff like Dawson and Badgewearer..." 
BRAND NEW, YOU'RE RETRO 
Whilst the majority of their influences could be considered progressive (or even Pro- 
gressive) in their historical contexts, there's a sense in which Ganger themselves are 
seriously retro. As illustrated above, their reference points are largely older bands, 
and almost exclusively analogue-based. Eschewing the sample-led deconstruction 
and thrilling combinational-possibilities of UK post-rock, Ganger look instead to a 
mixed bag of old school experimentalists, jazzers, obscure noiseniks and, of course, to 
Krautrock via US space-rock and, particularly, vogue groups like Tortoise and Ui. Like 
most of this US scene, Ganger exhibit the same mistrust of digital instrumentation and 
futuristic studio wizardry, the same insistence on "keeping things live" and the hands- 
me manipulability of analogue. When I quiz them on this, they roll out the usual set of 

responses. 

Stuart: "analogue just sounds warme: 

Graham: "And there's more control..." 

Stuart: "The sounds are just so much better, so much stranger..." 

! almost choke on that last suggestion. The analogue manipulations Ganger use are far 

from sounding ‘strange’ or outrageously innovative. I'm not deriding the obvious merits of 

analogue, or the fact that it can still sound incredible, still be totally valid. Its just that to pass. 

off the sampler and digital studio so flippantly seems totally lame and ill-founded. Listen to 

the incredible wealth of (MIDI-triggered) sounds Disco Inferno conjured around themselves, 

to John Oswald's 'plunderphonics', to the phenomenal, ripped-to-shreds breakbeat 

deconstruction of junglists like Arcon 2 or the Riot Beats crew, or the ‘unlimited’ sound 

operations and extended possibilities that digital gear can realise, and Stuart's argument is 

immediately blown to pieces. Under sampling's Random Access possibility, literally any sound 
can become the user's raw material: warm sounds, strange sounds. Remember, when the analogue synthesizer first appeared, 
that too was considered cold and inhuman. 
What analogue does arguably offer (and this is far from cut and dried) is a greater ability to control and manipulate sounds in 
real-time performance: the instantaneousness and user-friendliness of knobs and faders rather than patch buttons and digital 
displays. Whilst they have utilised the studio-as-instrument concept in their minimalist remix of 'Dropplike', Ganger seems to be 
conceived very much as a live entity. They represent another band struggling to breathe fresh life into the form, yet not yet ready 


or willing to integrate the more traditional skills of musicianship with digital music 
technology, its new, computer-based language and skills. Yet maybe this will 
change. 

l ask them if they'd ever consider using the sampler, and they instantly, unani- 
mously agree. 

Stuart: "Aye, definitely... We do tape loops occasionally, but we've only really used 
one so far. It was gospel singing slowed right down... The thing is, using ana- 
logue, every time we play it sounds different, and analogue's more flexible to 
that..." 

I's easier to make analogue sound good. If you use really new technology, 
itcan sound really bad..." 

Graham: "You don’ have to be a really good or talented musician to use it, i's just 
a question of pushing a knob up and down..." 

So to what extent is what you're doing improvised? 

Lucy: "Not really that much." 


Stuart: "There are definite changes, 255 
there's a definite start and a definite end, —_— 


but it depends really... If we're getting playing live and recording? Is__ 2 
into it, we'll play things longer. But we y one pretty much a direct transcription of the other, or do you attempt to use the studio 


do know what we're doing, and we don't as an instrument itself, to toy around with its compositional possibilities? 

qaally sive tee bom ten” Stuart: "When we're mixing, we sometimes tweak things and layer effects, but that's as 

So whet about the relationship beieei far as it's gone so far.... To be honest, we've had no money, and we've just had to go in 
and do it as quickly as possible. But we were totally into the remix we did for Ui. That's 
given us a bit of an introduction into what we can do in the studio. I'm sure we'd like to 
do a bit more, but it's just being able to get our hands on stuff... getting the money." 

Lucy: "We really want to do some kind of dubby stuff as well.” 

Whilst currently operating as a live, analogue-driven unit, Ganger make it clear that they're interested in drawing in new sounds and 

technologies, and in embracing the art of deconstruction (I can imagine them doing dub superbly). For now, they're a band of great 

potential, a band who haven't quite reached the thrilling heights and abysses, twisted themselves into the wild and weird shapes we 

imagine them capable of. They admit themselves that their set is becoming tired now, their repertoire limited. Ultimately, this is a 

selfish piece, mapping out our own, highly-subjective desires and opinions on the band. So what did you expect? We want to be 

dubbed and grooved senseless. We want them (digital or not) to drag themselves into the ‘nineties. We want: violence, explosions, a 

jarring fucking riot, to be engulfed by and thrown into mad new spaces. 

Ganger deliver sporadically, and occassionally quite brilliantly. 

That's just about enough. For now. 


Huge swathes and surges of reverb. 
Tracks bleeding together, chaotically 
tumbling across one another. 
Tracks hanging and shimmering 
groundlessly, as if refracted in some 
heat-haze. Slow, fluid grooves. The city 
as this dense, shifting fog of interwoven 
texts: crackles and hisses, drones, electric 
/ mechanical pulses and rumbles, the 
eruption of sirens, the roar of jets landing, 
an old cinema organ, disembodied voices 
and memories. Hip hop as a sensation- 
al flux, a spectral, slow-motion miasma: 
vaporous, mercurial. 

Hailing from New York's art-ified ambient 
(or ‘illbient', as he terms it) scene, DJ 
Spooky (a.k.a. Paul miller, the 25 year- 
old, black DJ-come-artist / philosopher) 
activates and mashes together the shifting, 
deconstructive spirits of jazz, dub, ambi- 
ent, jungle and hip hop in an aesthetic 
that, whilst playfully decentred and 
fragmentary, is simultaneously soft and 
soothing: a cavernous, enveloping womb- 
space of slipping sounds and effects. Hip 
Hop's hard beat and street-tuff gangsta 
posturing are stripped apart here and 
thoroughly feminized, its fortress mentality 
crumbled away and laid open to feeling 
You think this: the dizzying, locked-groove 
flow of MBV's 'To Here Knows When’ or 
Aphex Twin's ghostly ‘Ambient Works’ 
mashed up by Mo Wax; Satie's ‘furniture 
music’; Techno Animal's hypnotic lull; Scorn's 


truly post-Hip hop albums. In fact, they're more like sonic manifestoes, 
an introduction to a new way of perceiving, wherein Spooky actively sets 
out to manipulate the time and space in which he / we exist. 


DJ SPOOKY 


original mix by D. Howell with 
remixes from Raman Kaushal and 


Matt Worley. 


slow-burning beat; Cypress Hill's 
drowsy, dope-haze stasis; Zoviet 
France or The Orb for their sense of 
movement and sprawling, open- 
ended structures; Sun Ra's 
intergalactic funk. 

Spooky’s album, ‘Songs Of A Dead 
dreamer’ is a record forged from 
found (environmental) sounds and 
bits of other records, forming a 
space halfway between the club mix 
and the ambient concept album 
which sees the mix as a journey or 
extended aural derive; the Dj as 
“mood manipulator’. Miller's 
original language, theoretical 
eloquence and vision, his ever- 
evolving rhythmical combinations 
and archive samples, all go to- 
wards the creation of an aural 
world that infringes far too much 
to be categorised as merely 


with any handy genre. 
Spooky, it's the connotations of 
his 'mood sculptures’ that excite: 
the choice of sample, the effect of 
the mix. As such, ‘Songs of A Dead 
dreamer’ and ‘Necropolis’ are 


In doing so, the traditional, cohesive unit of the ‘song! is displaced and 
reconfigured as ‘electronic hybrid’: a sprawling, album-long trawl through 
the soft (softened? - where's the violence?) city, hallucinogenically build- 


ing and shifting, finding 
new moods, weights and 
textures. Where the tra- 
ditionally constructed 
parts of the ‘song’ (the beat, the melody) should dominate, Spooky in- 
stead immerses them into the mix as a whole, burying them under a 
canopy of clicking vinyl, verbal dialogue or streetsound. Different musics 
float around. Endlessly long loops lull you into a heightened awareness 
of space and sonic architecture: phasing, partitioned sounds, 3-dimen- 
sional weights, a vortex of weird speeds and movements. There are 
song-titles, but it's often hard to calculate where these start or end, as 
their boundaries are foggy and merged together. 

Trains clatter past, subsonic rumbles, brief snatches of TV music and 


ia = 
aad 
Juxtaposition, 


decontextualisation and consternation push the track(s) into space amongst 
social / cultural signifiers such as sirens or TV sci-fi FX, displacing the listener's 
expectations and the music's narrative. The desired result, the dissolution of 
such notions as hierarchy, sexuality, race, patriarchy, then takes on an essen- 
tially radical bias, as the eclipse of the self becomes paramount. In an even 
wider context, DJ Spooky’s mixes play a role very similar to that of the best drum 
n' bass, encapsulating in the music (both its sound and its method of produc- 
tion) the late capitalist condition in which we | fragmented, sped-up and 
displaced. Here too, time is overtaken by a dizzying number of signs and 
emotions, an urban sprawl encased within the technological hyper-reality of 


dialogue. Computer noise. 
Clipped blasts of feedback. 
Sounds sped-up or suddenly 
slowed. Scraping. Rattling. Q 
Endless movement. 


the city. For example, the siren remains the most evocative aural signifier of contemporary (urban) America. 
Spooky’s brilliance however, lies in his ability to simultaneously use such symbols and undermine them. Thus the 
siren is placed amongst sounds lifted from old editions of ‘Blake's 7', thereby pushing the mix into an amalgama- 
tion of past-present-future; the siren is active and very much NOW: the sci-fi both futuristic (our mental registra- 
tion of what sci-fi means) and bygone (due to their loaded nostalgia value), reflecting a time we have already 
overtaken. Here, the artifice of the 'modern' is exposed, unveiling a Faustian conception of technology wherein the 
future is a continual reinvention of the past and the symbols lose all meaning. 
Beautifully packaged, ‘Songs...’ contains a large tract from one of Spooky's ‘recombinant texts’, ‘Flow My Blood The 
DJ Said’, which theorizes the art of the dj, and is peppered freely with a mixture of quotes (hence ‘recombinant’ 
from Plato to Lautreamont to Deleuze and Guittari. Rather than the aggressive, bludgeoning-the-point-home (4) 
manifestos of so much modernism, Spooky's meta-narrative mirrors the playful, fluid form of the music, a point 
where (like Baudrillard) form and content, poetry and theory meet and meld. 

Conceptualising the role of Dj-ing as "a way of providing a rare and intimate glimpse into the 

process of cultural production in the late 20th century", Spooky gets understandably wrapped 

up in the explosion of technology and the ‘fluid dialectics of culture’ as represented by the mix 

tape. As an ‘outsider’ (or more accurately a dispossessed African American), he is more than 


within his rights, and probably in a better position 


than most to analyse the 
machinations of culture from the per- 


spective of someone who has lived "as an object of 
history rather than its subject." Subsequently, he 
ends his text with a warning about identity-politics 
and the crisis that could result (continue?) if we don't 


=~ grab the technology by the horns. Yet, despite the eloquence of his explana- 
€ tion, you occasionally wonder whether Miller is creating anything other than 
© some playful, sensation-al web where meaning dissolves almost completely; 
t. Where all that remains is the intriguing, intoxicating play of its disembodied 
ces. 


fs , 
wef: Mad loops. Thick, dope beats. 


SOME PROBLEMS (or: it's staggering, it's beautiful, BUT): 

isn't all Spooky's theorising merely an act of intellectual self-aggran- 
disement that actually eclipses or detracts from the very real, equally 
‘radical’ experiments of previous (and current) practitioners? Isn't 
Spooky simply tarting up / stating the bleedin’ obvious: we all know 
that sampladelic hip hop has always been a meta-music, that it's 
always fucked over notions of authorship and ownership, that the 
best DJs have always been head-melters, out-there journey-men and 
sonic situationists. Spooky just makes this explicit, drags it from the 
street and presents it as ‘highbrow’. 

Se? This is nit-picking. Who cares when his music sounds as deli- 
ciously decentred and warped and fiercely inventive as this? 

As a reflection of our time, Spooky's work forms an intriguing, head- 
melting aural collage (or ‘objectile', as he terms it), exploring the 


lack of mental space in the urban, by 
rather ironically containing ii 
form of an album. The reality is, of 425 
course, very different, but then this is — 


only art, cathartic and enlightening as 


in the 


it may be. Dj-ing he says, is "a eugenics of the imagination", but 
life is not, being the world we survive in and not an aesthetic. 

Attitudinal approach or slice of life? Either way, these are aston- 
ishing pieces of music: languorous, dread-full, narcotic, hip-notic. 
Immersive and thoroughly intoxicating, after a Wu Tang, this is 


what you sit back and ‘see’. 


Last year, two albums -'Muziq Vs The Auteurs’ and 'Massive Attack V Mad Professor's 'No Protection’ won critical plaudits with their two 
different takes on the same concept: a renowned remixer's drastic (per)versions of the original artist's material. Massive Attack's 
languid trip hop is deeply Informed by reggae and sound-system culture, so it wasn't such a huge leap for the band to invite one of its 
heroes, UK dub producer Mad Professor, to rework the 'Protection' album. The Professor's treatments, while often extreme, were 
sublimely sensitive to the spirit of Massive, and many fans and critics reckon ‘No Protection’ superior to the album proper. But techno 
boffin Mike Paradinas of Muziq and wordy songsmith Luke Haines of the Auteurs come from appositely opposed aesthetic universes. 
Haines' willingness to subject his finely honed rock-litto Muziq's merciless mutilation seems masochistic (especially given that Paradinas 
has never concealed his contempt for the material he had to rework). In both cases, it's the “versus" in the title that's significant. In the 
early ‘80s, a remix meant an extended, marginally more dance-friendly version of a pop song. But today, "remixing" usually means 
creating an almost entirely new track which contains only tiny shards and ghostly traces of the original. It's now the norm for remixers 
to operate with an almost contemptuous disregard for the original work; in turn, their clients give the remixers license to deface and 
dismember. It's this adversarial attitude on the part of the remixer towards the remixee that the word "versus" evokes. Alluding to the 
reggue tradition of the "soundelash" - a contest between rival sound-systems - “versus also chimes in with the widely held belief that dub 
pioneers like King Tubby and Lee Perry are the founding fathers of today’s science of "remixology”. 
"Versus" is the subtext of so much of the most challenging and vibrant musical activity of the mid-'90s. In the area of "post-rock" 
experimentalism, the last two years have seen a spate of "remix" albums by bands like God, Scorn, Main, Tortoise and Ui, each featuring 
a gaggle of guest remixers. Even Jon Spencer Blues Explosion got in on the action with its ‘Experimental Remixes' EP wherein the 
Explosion’s live'n'smokin’ 


R&B got seriously studio- 
e warped by Moby, Dub 


Narcotic Sound System, 


Wu Tang's Genius, 
REMIXO LOG ¥ by Simon Reynolds $X\tkcnibeckéihe 


You can also see the "versus" concept lurking behind John Oswald's 'Grayfolded' (where the plunderphonic pioneer sampled improvisatory 
material from 100 live versions of The Grateful Dead's ‘Dark star’, then wove it into a seamless, ultra-kosmik uber-jam); behind Stereolab’s 
‘Crumb Duck’ EP (in which the band's playing was collaged and processed by veteran avant-gardist Steve Stapleton of Nurse 
With Wound); and behind Faust's comeback album ‘Rien’, which was spliced together by experimentalist Jim O'Rourke out of 


live recordings of the group's reunion tour of America from a few 
years earlier. O'Rourke is also working on a remix project for Mille 


Plateau, where he's using the Frank- 


furt-based label's entire avant-techno roster as 
source material. 

And all the above is before you 

even begin taking into account the en- 

tire genres of contemporary 

dance music, like trip hop, house and jun- 

gle, where the simultaneous release of a 

bunch of 


barely recognisable remakes by several g the first remixers", claims Steve Barrow, A&R director of the reggae reissue 
different remixers (four, five, six and ff label Blood & Fire and dub historian (he is currently co-authoring 'The Rough 
more!) is a common occurrence, and the ff Guide To Reggae’, set for '97 publication by Penguin). "But dub didn't demol- 
“re-remix" can prolong a track's 7 

dancefloor currency to a year or longer. ff sh the original completely, whereas today 

Dance music has its own" remix albums" the remix isa complete remix - say, just a 

featuring guest producers, like trip hop- [ WisP of Mariah Carey's vocal over a whole 

per DJ Foods recent ‘Refried Food’, or §"e™ rhythm track;. The ur-text of a dub is 

the Shamen's CD-worth of versions of the gj “Ways the original vocal version. 

same song, 'Move Any Mountain'. (One “At first, dubs were just called ‘instrumentals’, 

version consisted of disassembled com- fg then they started calling them ‘versions'," Bar- 

ponents of the track, to enable the lis. | 'W continues. "Gradually, more effects were 

tener to construct their own remix). 


added - echo, thunderclap, etc. - and dubs 
Dance also has the "remix tribute" al- 


got closer to what we now think of as a remix 
bum, where instead of covering songs [§ By 1982 dub had run its course in Jamaica, 

by the original artist (as in the rock tri it had become a formula. But that was 

ute album), forgotten innovators like ff just at the point when dub 

Chris & Cosey or Yellow Magic orches- ff techniques were first be- 

tra are "honoured" by having their clas- ff ing picked up by disco pro- 

sics vandalised by their aesthetic prog- J ducers and used in 


eny. remixes." 

i i} i According to Barrow, the "versus" in 'Massive Attack V Mad Professor’ is a "take-off" of the 
Ironically, one of the few places this kind Jf "soundclash", an event where sound-systems competed to attract the majority of the audience to its 
of remix-mania isn't the rage is in Ja- [J end ofthe hallor enclosure. "In the early days of reggae, you might have Kilimanjaro V Jah 
maica's dancehall reggae scene. Ironi- ff Love Music. Most Jamaican dances featured just one sound, but in the ska days, you'd get 
cally, because Jamaica was where "ver- [f Places where loads of sounds would meet and compete. There's always been intense 
sus" began. “King Tubby and Errol fj competition in Jamaica between sound-systems - to get the best, most exclusive 
Thompson (Joe Gibb's engineer) were records (a.k.a. dubplates), to have the most powerful PA system, the best sonic 


effects. ‘Cause that's the only way to 
increase patrons and gate money, and 
to build up loyal followers.” 

Later, "versus" became a sort of free- 
floating buzzword, as with albums by 
Scientist (Overton Brown, a protege of 
King Tubby). “With, say, ‘Scientist Vs 
Prince Jammy’, that's just a concept, 
to recreate the old vibe. It's similar to 
the idea of 'meets', as in 'King Tubby 
Meets The Aggravators At The Dub 
Station’: that phrase describes the eco- 
nomic relationship between the pro- 
ducer and the band, but in a more 
vibesy way. It's just a more exciting 


hop and jungle to avant-techno and post- 
rock. 

Kevin Martin also leads not one but thr: 
experimental bands - God, Ice and Techno 
Animal. God is one of a number of English 
post-rock outfits who've released "remix" 
albums. On ‘Appeal To Human Greed', 
God's jazzcore tumult is vivisected and re- 
assembled by avant-garde kinsmen such 
as Bill Laswell and My Bloody valentine's 
Kevin shields. Drone-rockers Main and hip 
hop noir unit Scorn put out ‘Ligature' and 
‘Ellipsis' respectively, long-players based on 
the same premise. American avant-rock- 
ers have followed suit: Tortoise with the 
‘Rhythms, Revolutions &Clusters' mit P 
while Tortoise's ubiquitous drummer/pro- 
ducer John McEntire is one of the guest 
remixologists featured on Ui's ‘Droptike' cD. 
Why is there so much interest in remixing? 
Is it just a knock-on effect of rising interest 
in club-based and post-rave musics, itself 
a bored response to the tired traditional- 
ism of grunge 'n' lo- America, and 
Britpop in the UK? Or does it run a little 
deeper? 

"People have lost respect for the heart of 
the song", argues Martin. "The song is no 


way of describing the record than ‘this 
King Tubby working over a bunch of 
Bunny Lee rhythms." 

The current revival of "versus" has 
taken the word from its original con- 
text and used it to describe the mod- 
ern ethos of remixing, i.e. the remixer 
is paid handsomely for muti a, 
maiming and mutating the client's 
original work to the point of utter 
unrecognizability. But dub still comes 
into play, in so far as dub's bag of tricks 
- dropping out the voice and certain 
instruments, extreme use of echo, 
reverb and delay in order to create an 


longer considered sacrosanct, it's not seen 
as a finite entity, but a set of resources that 
can be endlessly adapted and extended." 
Martin thinks this state of affairs is way cool. 
In fact, when he got Kevin Shields to re- 
work a God track, and hired jungle pro- 
ducers Spring Heel Jack to remix ‘Heavy 
water’ for Techno Animal's ‘Babylon Seeker’ 
EP he “told them they could leave nothing 
of the original if they wanted. They were 


The subtext of ‘Macro Dub Infection’, says 
Martin, is to show “just how important the 
processing and treatments have become 
in modern music. It's almost like musicians 
are accessories to the process now. You've 
got people doing great work who lack any 
traditional instrumental skills" - Martin 
means sampler-wizards and engineer/po- 
ets such as Tricky, Howie B, jungle produc- 
ers like Dillinja - "because the sampling and 
sequencing programmes available enable 
them to rampage through the back cata- 
logue, the canon of past music, and create 
great things.” 

Then there's relatively new technology like 
“hard editing", of which Martinis a big 
fan: digital software whereby musical in- 


illusory spatiality, signal processing, 
the addition of sound-effects - have 
been dramatically expanded thanks to 
digital recording and mixing tech- 
niques. 

The idea that early '70s dub is the ori- 
gin of remixology's sound-mutation is 
fervently embraced by Kevin Martin, 
who put together the celebrated com- 
pilation, ‘Macro Dub Infection’. Draw- 
ing on artists as diverse as New King- 
dom, 4 Hero, Tricky, Tortoise and Laika, 
‘Macro Dub Infection’ tracks the virus-like 
spread of dub ideas throughout '90s music 
culture, contaminating everything from hip 


formation is chopped up, layered, rear- 
ranged, processed through effects, all 
within the "virtual space" of the computer, 
and to infinitesimal degrees of intricacy. 
What" hard disc editing" and sampling/ 
sequencing programmes like Cubase dem- 
onstrate is the extent to which the tech- 
niques of remixology have ceased to be a 
supplement to the original act of creativity. 
For better or worse, remixology has in- 
fected the process of music-making it- 
self, with the result that there's no 
longer such a thing as a “definitive 
version" or a primal moment of crea- 
tion. It also means that "music has 
become a science, it's less instinctive", 
admits Martin. (The invention of word 
processing programmes and the PC 
has had a similar effect on creative 
writing). 

Ironically, Martin is only just embark- 
ing on his first remix of someone else's 
music (he's reworked God tracks in the 
past). He's doing an Ice remix and 
Techno-Animal remix of the Palace sin- 
gle 'More Brother Rides’, at the invita- 
tion of the band's UK label Domino. 


“I'm toying with keeping some elements of the track, ‘cause | like it, but it is tempting to obliterate it totally. I think the 
Techno-Animal version is going to be more devastating: | want to make it robotic-sounding, so I'll probably just keep the 
vocal and highly process it. With the Ice remix, | mislaid the instrumental contributions by the other members of Ice, so 
- after panicking! - I pitched down the vocal, reversed the bass-line and accentuated the rhythm by looping certain 
drum-fills. The idea is to turn a very cerebral song into something more physical and hypnotic. What interests me about 
this Palace project is that it's the collision of state-of-the-art studio techniques with a simple, heartfelt song grounded in 
a rootsy, traditional genre. There's something about the idea of playing on that, putting his nasal, country voice into a 
post-dub context, framing it with music that's like a hybrid of Mo' Wax-style trip hop and PIL's ‘Metal Box’." 


Despite ‘Macro dub Infection’, Martin doesn't necessarily agree with steve Barrow that Jamaica is the absolute and 
undisputed origin of remixology. Echo effects were being explored by all kinds of artists in the psychedelic era, from 


Miles Davis to Yoko one and can. Even before that, Martin says, the early ‘60s “English Phil Spector", Joe 


Meek, ‘was doing WEIFA MIXES of songs, 


while Brian Wilson was recording peculiar alternate takes. It's just that the record companies 
wouldn't put them out." 

Dub's concept of the “soundclash" does, however, inform Martin's latest project. Five guest art- 
ists - ambient noir-ist Thomas Koner, trip-hopper DJ Vadim, Sonic Boom (ex Spacemen 3, cur- 
rently of E.A.R.), New York dub collective Word sound, and ambient-jungle producers 4 Hero - 
will supply Martin and his partner Justin Broadrick with "minimal material". Techno-Animal 
will then add rhythm tracks. The results will be handed back to the guest artist, who will do a 
final versio Techno-Animal will also do its own version of each track. As such, ‘Techno- 
Animal Vs Reality’ will combine the antagonistic aspect of "versus" and the collaborative impli- 
cations of "meets". 

i i i 

If remixology and dub-derived studio-as-instrument sorcery have rejuvenated left-field rock, there are times when you have 
to wonder if remix-mania hasn't gone to far. Is there perhaps a case for a neo-conservative stance on remixing: i.e., that 
its time to bring back remixes that enhance the original or bring out hidden possibilities, rather than dispense with the 
blueprint altogether? 

As well as being a fad, you have to wonder whether remixology isn't just a giant scam some of 
the time. There's a story, which may or may not be apocryphal, concerning Richard "Aphex twin" 
James - a highly sought-after remixer, even though he's famous for obliterative revamps that 


bear scant resemblance to the original. Hired by a famous 
band's record company to do an overhaul, James agreed, then 
promptly forgot all about the assignment. On the appointed day, 
a courier arrived chez Aphex to pick up the DAT of the remix. 
Initially taken aback, James quickly recovered his composure and 
scuttled upstairs, rifled through his massive collection of demos 
and unfinished tracks, picked one at random and handed it to the 
messenger. Band and record label both professed themselves 
highly pleased with his reinterpretation! 

True or not, many of Aphex's remixes might as well be all-new 
compositions. The scale of devastation is in ratio to his estimation 
of the band: Curve and Jesus Jones got absolutely decimated, 
Saint Etienne (of whom he said "I think they're a good pop group but | 
don't actually like them, if you know what | mean’) got severely mutated, but 
Seefeel got loving, respectful treatment. For his gorgeous remixes on 
that band's Time To Find Me', James retained most of Seefeel's 
original track, albeit considerably rearranged 

Recently, Aphex twin has largely dropped out of the remixing Sy 
game (although he did rework Gavin Bryars' The sinking Of The 
Titanic’, with mixed results). But James' buddy Luke Vibert, a.k.a. 
Wagon Christ, has stepped into the breach, becoming one of the 
busiest, most in-demand remixologist of last year. Not only can he 
dish it out, he can take it too: witness the brilliant Wagon Christ EP 
'Redone’, which features an extremist jungle version of one Vibert 
track by none other than Richard James. 

Of all the genres of modern dance, jungle has taken remix-mania 
the furthest. As a result, jungle has a fluid, hazy-round-the-edges 
notion of authorship. Often, a track will be popularly attributed to 
its remixer; generally, remixes are so dramatically different from 
the originals that this seems only just. One example is Omni Trio's 
"Renegade snares’, often regarded as a Foul Play track, owing to 
their remix and subsequent "VIP" re-remix. Ironically, both ver- 
sions are examples of sympathetic re! g at its best: each dra- 
matically intensifies the thundern'jy of the original, turbo-charg- 
ing the breakbeats while retaining the track's hooks and melodic 


refrains, albeit in shuffled order. Ap- 
pearing live, Foul Play have also been 
known to "play" their masterly remix 
of Hyper-On experience's ‘Lord Of the 
Null Lines' as if it were their own track 
(which, in a sense, it is). 

Jungle has introduced some new twists 
to remixology. There's the "VIP remix" 
(basically a marketing buzzword), 
and there's the sequel, on which the 
original artist reinterprets his own 
work, Metalheads (the name Goldie 
used to operate under) put out the 
“dark-side" classic ‘Terminator’ in late 
‘92, then followed it up half a year later 
with 'Terminator 2'. Such is the track's 
repute, a full three years on, that 'Ter- 
minator 3' has recently been issued, 
confusingly released via another al- 
ter-ego, Rufige Cru. Goldie's ally Doc 
Scott has just done the same thing to 
his '92 classic 'Here Come The Drumz', 
which has been resurrected in the form 
of 'Drumz'95'. Here, the only remnant 
of the original, barely recognizable 
because of the extreme digital 
processing bought to bear, is a tiny 
fragment of Chuck D's vocal: "drums!" 
Posing questions about authorship 
and attribution, remixing also 
problematises the notion of copyright. 
If, in the age of "versus", the remix is 
tantamount to an all-new track, why 
should the original artist get all the 
royalties? At the moment, copyright 


remains with the original artist, and 
the remixer gets a float fee. (Some- 
times artists "swap" remixes of each 
other's work). But Kevin Martin says 
he can "see it getting to a point where 
percentage points are added to the 
contract, so that the remixer gets roy- 
alties. Then again, in jungle particu- 
larly, so much of the ‘original’ music is 
sample-based, that you could argue 
that neither the artist nor the remixer 
are ‘creators’ in the traditional sense. 
It's more the case that both the artist 
and the remixer act as filters’ for a sort 
of cultural flow." 

In this vision, beats and riffs, textures 
and atmospherics, circulate in the sort 
of “data ocean" described by David 
Toop in his book 'Ocean Of Sound: 
Aether Talk, Ambient Sound and Im- 
aginary Worlds'. Creativity operates 
on the macro-level of the entire genre 
not the individual artist, a phenom- 
enon Brian Eno calls "scenius", as op- 
posed to "genius". The Dis role in all 
this is acting as yet another filter for 
the information-flow (of course, in jun- 
gle and techno, most "artists" are also 
professional DJs). The turntable "se- 
lector" constructs the raw material of 
tracks into a meta-track, a "journey" 
for the listener, or, with less propul- 
sive genres like ambient, an “environ- 
ment". 

“Some DJ-ing is already live remixing,” 
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says Kevin Martin. “Not just in the 
linking and layering together of dif- 
ferent records, but in the use of effects: 
DJs have ‘kill switches’ that can drop 
out entire frequencies or periods, and 
some advanced decks have sampling 
equipment with two-second memory 
and an array of sonic processes." 

In dance cultures like jungle, house 
and techno, the "versus" concept is not 
so important as another dub reggae 
term, "version". This was the idea of 
endlessly reusing the same drum & 
bass grooves as the basis for different 
songs, so that you'd get entire albums 
based around a single "riddim". In the 
jungle scene, "version" has gone hay- 
wire, fractal. One particular 
breakbeat, called " amen" because it's 
taken from a funk track by the Amen 
Brothers, has featured in over 200 
tracks and is still being chopped up 
and processed. Hundreds of tracks 
feature an instantly recognizable hic- 
cup - a sped-up snatch of James 
Brown yelling "you're bad, sister!" -n 
as a convulsive percussive tic. A 21st 
Century blend of cyber-dub and digi- 
funk, jungle has set up an anarcho- 
communist free-for-all in which (mu- 
sical) property is theft. In this new 
world order, everybody is "versioning" 


everybody else, and music is about 
the undeclared war of all "ver- 
sus" all. 
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This is a late, late entry. | catch about the last twenty 
minutes of a Hovercraft set at Disobey, and they take 


my head off. Projected film images loom large across 
the back wall, almost dwarfing the band who seem to 
intuitively responded to its edited flow, to be playing 
along. Carefully edited, the film switches between an 
array of speeds and effects: moving machinery; speed- 
ing through long, underground passages; macro-foot- 
age of insects; rocket launches; time-lapsed flowers 
blooming; footage culled from old scientific documen- 
taries, etc. Sound and vision combine to form a 
giddying, consuming spectacle of endless propulsion. 
Leaving jaws hanging, the band twist and wind down 
into this halt, ending their set at the exact moment that 
a huge lightbulb falls and explodes behind them in 
slow motion. 

The link with 60's psychedelia and the environmental 
trappings of art-ified rock (Warhol's ‘Exploding Plastic 
Inevitable’ work with the Velvet Underground; the liq- 
vid-light environments of ‘early Pink Floyd; prog rocks 
conceptual pomp; Bark Psychosis' multiple film back- 
drops on their last tour, etc.) is obvious. Hovercraft's 
sound (swollen with reverb and various FX), its sheer 
size and clarity is bell-like and incredibly spatial, en- 
veloping the listener in a similar way: as a total, 
immersive experience. 

Guitarist and film editor Campbell: "Prog’s always 
seemed really cool to us, but then we never really 
experienced it first hand. | think that our attempt... it’s 
a different way of hypnotising. It's like going into shock 
after a car accident... Some bands attempt to lull peo- 
ple into a hypnotic state, but we try to completely con- 
fuse them until they're lost and don't know whore they fll This slightly jer / uncomfortable quality comes across in the haunting / 
are, and they feel dizzy or sick. Some people get lll queasy FX-processed guitar noise and the band's woozily shifting, lulling and 
nauseous. 


peaking structures. Imagine the brilliant, brooding guitar weirdness of early 80's 
Sonic Youth ‘Sister’, ‘Evol’, ‘Confusion Is Sex’, ‘Sonic Death’): their phenomenal 


Een eres H OVERCRAFT 


all manner of spooked-out soundscaping and latent evil, their mastery of tension and left- 
field composition. Nowstrip away all their concession to the traditional ‘song' structure, and 
extend it out indefinitely into some set-long, semi-improvised flow: seamless, constantly 


moving, finding new weights and shapes, hovering on the edge of 
violence, flowering into dense, gut-churning crescendos, before dis- 
solving or crumbling apart, falling back into haunting, ambient lulls. 
The guitar sounds are resonant, engorged with reverb and delay: 
all twisted up drones and howls, spaced-out noises and scratchy, 
fretboard vandalism. Rather than milking a rhythm or sound and 
extending it out endlessly, Hovercraft's sprawl is constantly chang- 
ing: fleeting and unpredictable. The drums and bass skitter and flit 
in and out, picking up a mutating, motorik flow, riding it awhile, then 
dissolving away. 


Campbell describes their performance as a point somewhere between repetition and improvisation. "We have a very good idea of what we're getting into 
when we start. It's our own way of writing it out to where it's loose, but we definitely know what we want to do as far as peaks and valleys, and different 
sounds that we want... We have parts there that we've played a thousand times before, that are still loose. If, one night, it's not quite working, we have the 
freedom to do it differently. We're all open to experiment, but a lot of the time we're still going into a part like we always do. 

You must be very attuned to each other's playing 

Sadie: "We're all paying attention, and we're all very alert. We really have to listen... there's so much communication between each other." 

Like the guitar reinventions of Renaldo and Moore (Campbell's closest parallels in both sound and technique/approach), Campbell's playing is both 
‘scratchy’ and highly inventive, exploring the whole instrument as a noise-making machine rather thana predetermined vehicle for/limited to notes and 
riffs. 

Campbell: "I mostly use a metal slide on the guitar, and I have it prepared with certain blocks or wooden devices. 
Like John Cage's interventions in the piano? 

"Yes. | also love Koto music, and the sound of traditional Japanese and other folk instruments, and sitars... I'm trying to find a different 
way to make powerful guitar sounds without resorting to a perfect chord.” 

So are you also using different tunings? 

"Yes. | have a few that I use, and then sometimes | just choose not to tune it, but to deal with it as I go, sometimes that puts me on more 
ofan edge." 

Campbell's guitar deconstruction is supplemented by his use of a number of home-made devices which fill out the mid-range, doubling 


the expanse of the guitar. 

Campbell: “I just make combinations of effects and tape loops, various echoes and things 
that make noises. I run everything through my guitar amp, so then it affects my whole 
sound... When it's coming through one speaker, the sounds all come out together." 

So what are the tape loops composed of? Guitar noise? 

"Some guitar noise, alse Moogs, and various device- and FX-noises that I've looped... Then 
using them in certain ways, so that it becomes an instrument... instead of a completely pre- 
recorded thing that we just turn on and play, like playing to a DAT... | bring it in where | 


want, take it out where I want and, depending on how I 
effect it live, itll sound differently.” 

Sadie: "But it’s all analogue, it’s not digital." 

Campbell: "I like the warmth... We're not analogue snobs or 
anything, but I do like the warmth of the traditional tubing, tap- 
ing, and guitar speaker sounds - the warmth and the rawness. | 
like that a lot more than this finished, digital dryness. | think it 
loses a lot of energy. | think you can create more power with the 
magnet than with the chip.” 

It's as if none of these bands have ever heard the likes of Disco 
Inferno, Scorn, Main, Bark Psychosis or Pram. All acts whose use 
of digital technology is far from sounding ‘cold, ‘dry’ or ‘clinical’. 


As a live experience, Hovercraft actually remind me of Bark Psycho- 
sis's fluid, sprawling dynamics and film-backing. But, where B.P 


flowered into a glorious, sample-based unit, Hovercraft remain resolutely analogue, caught 


in a no-man's -land between post-rock and prog-rock. 
Whilst they're being remixed by DJ Spooky in the new year (and are simultaneously reinter- 


preting some of his material, not via remix, but through drums, bass and guitar), Hover- 

craft's use of the studio is currently old school. Rather than as a tool in itself, it's utilised as 

a straightforward documentation of their live power. No temporal tricks or layering 

processes here. 
Campbell: "We like to try to capture the same energy, so it's done pretty much the same way..." 
Sadie: "Everything we record is played live, there are no overdub: 
Campbell: ‘We always want to hang onto being able to create on record what we do live, as opposed to doing live what we 
can do on record." 
What about using the sampler, is that not an interest? 
Campbell: "A close friend of ours recently bought a sampler, so I'm just starting to experiment with it, but it's 
‘one of those devices where I've found I lose some creativity. | just don't find the instrument itself very 
creative. | like making my own samples out of tape loops... it's just a process to me. lend up getting more 
creative when I'm doing it that way.” 
You don' think that your attitude will change as you get used to the machine, as you begin to realise its 
possibilities? 
Campbell: "I think that right now I'm just not familiar with it... | think it's that I have to have some physical 
relationship with the device to really get what's in my head out of it. Just pushing a button and looping it, and 
trimming it and all this stuff, when its this little machine about so big. I kind of lose some of the spark. I'm 
working on building a tape sampler, that's my next project.” 
Do you build all these devices yourself? 
"I put pieces together. My electronic theory is very limited... But I think it's fun that way.” 
So you're interested in making interventions in the technology you use, rather than letting it define the 
parameters of what you do? 
"Yes, definitely.” 
Like Stereolab, Hovercraft seem interested in presenting themselves as quasi/semi-scientific curators of 
sound. Their sleeve imagery includes photographs of sonic demonstrations and circuit diagrams, a press 


shot features the band dressed up in white coats 


conducting an audio experiment. Song titles run like precise technical descriptions (‘Stereo specific Polymerization’, Thixetropic’, 
‘Angular Momentum’), and (on the'Stereo....' 10") are even defined on the sleeve. Yet I still find it interesting that people have described 
what they're actually doing as scientific, or in really scientific terms. I see it as almost the opposite, as very intuitive and improvised, 
much more organic and random. 

"Ithink that it's scientific in the way that if you mix two chemicals together, you get a third... I think the parallel is more the experimentation process. Not 
knowing what you're going to come out with... Like when you're trying to cure one disease and you end up curing another, and failing fo cure the one you 
intended to. We do that all the time." 

So, when you're playing live, is it often the case that you really don't know what sound or combination of sounds you're going to get out? 
You don't get comfortable knowing that you can get a certain sound out and lapsing into repetition, or the known? 

"Ido to a certain extent... I've pretty much got a handle on what I can do or make. But all of it depends on what the others do... It's like 
alchemy or something. If you have a little bit too much of one thing, you end up with a completely different solutior 
live, Hovercraft offer this amazing, amazingly fluid experience. I'm learning to love them yet, at the back of my mind, there's always 
this nagging 'b Ihave this brilliant picture of the band getting fluxed-up and cut-up, and dragging their art firmly into the nineties. 
For all their flexibility and talk of ‘experimentation, they still leave you with a slightly dated feeling, thinking that if this was 10 / 15 years 
ago, itd be unconditional love. Itisn't. 


econstruction 


and mutation, ‘96's most startling stylistic 
departure was affected by one of the 
most unlikeliest centres of activity: DIY 
vanguards Stereolab. Released in mid- 
March, 'Emperor Tomato Ketchup! saw 
Stereolab achieve critical mass. By 
melding Marxist dialectic with low end 
theory, they broke with the past and pro- 
pelled themselves into an accelerated 
present of rhythmical expression. For a 
group whose philosophy and career has 
been so characterised by gradual move- 
ments and subtle changes, often at mo- 
lecular level, this quantum leap was es- 
pecially astonishing. 

Its a particularly timely shifttoo. Not only 
because Stereolab seemed in danger of 
becoming curators of their own sound, 
but also because it offered an effective 
response to the creeping entropy of post- 
rave dance music. Stereolab aligned 
themselves with the emergent wave of 
inner-vators, thrill jockeys and tight litle 
units of the post-rock scene, disparate 
entities connected by a continuity of 
shared purpose who, away from the tra- 
ditional centres of dance music, created 
a new continuum of polyrhythmic possi- 
bilities: Tortoise unravelling their DNA via 
the chaos of remixology whilst the hyper- 
hip Mo! Wax posse copped a feel; their 
sound engineer Casey Rice crafting awe- 
somely afflicted static techno as the 'De- 


space as Pram's ‘Loose Threads’, the 
track's organic density is increased as 
new layers are added: a restless, cireu- 
lating bassline; bubbling, effervescent 
Fender Rhodes keys; distant chimes that 
seem to be ringing in the changes as you 
listen, all before a squall of white noise 
lifts the whole enterprise to a new pla- 
teau of intensity. The spy-movie swing of 
‘percolator' gets busy too, an exhilarat- 
ing nightride thru Parisian streets 
cloaked in intrigue and plot. 

As it repeatedly pricks the nerve-end- 
ings into paroxysms of pleasure, 'Em- 
peror..... reveals that, whilst running shy 
of sampledelia's audiowarping technolo- 
gies, Stereolab are at least investigating 
the mixological processes of 
reconfiguration and recombination that 
characterise 90s sound artistry. As their 
rigorous exploration of the power of the 
drone perhaps suggests, they've always 
been fascinated by the properties of 


STEREOLAB: 
THE SHOCK OF THE NEW 
by Nathan Webb 


In a year of disruption, 


signer’; Trans Am dissolving the muscular riffology of their de- 
but LP into brittle electro; Ui bridging a generational gap be- 
tween themselves and avant-funk forebears Liquid Liquid and 
ESG; the drowned world dub of Rome ad Him. 

It's from this zone of transition that 'Emperor Tomato Ketchup’ 
broadcasts (even some of the album's song titles - 'Metronomic 
Underground, ‘Autonomous Collective’ - seem peculiarly appli- 
cable to the post-rock community, evoking impressions of ase- 
cret society of co-conspirators). Opening with a seductive, 8- 
minute statement of intent, ‘Metronomic Underground! sees 
Stereolab getting On The One, finding the funk and relocating it 
within their own peculiar matrix of E-Z listening schmaltz, sac- 
charine pop, pulsating dronology and motorik motifs. A eu- 
phoric rush of excited particles occupying the same exploratory 


sound. Now they seem to be devoting equal space and attention to 
the organisation of sound, a residual voltage in today's post-Hip 
Hop climate. 

So how did the ‘Lab arrive at this new spatial awareness? Certainly, 
there's an audible shake-up in their modus operandi, but maybe a 
change in their listening habits has also played a art in establishing 
the group's new groove-based sensibility. In interviews, chief song- 
writer Tim Gane has cited the work of transgressive elements like 
Sun Ra, Pharaoh Sanders and Yoko Ono as significant influences on 
the album's construction, all of whom, along with other neglected 
artists like Alice Coltraine and electric-period Miles, are undergoing 
a period of hipster-centric critical reappraisal, and even, in Ono's 
case, a creative renaissance. Drawing from such a self-consciously 
cool pool of inspiration could have resulted in an arid exercise in 
badge-wearing boho tediosity. Instead, by sucking in and savour- 


ing the smoky atmospherics of such artists, Stereolab have imbued their sometimes frigid electronics with a hitherto elusive warmth. 
This nu-glow is best evidenced on track 4. ‘Les Yper Sound’ might have previously been an uncomfortable trip into cold electro austerity. 
Instead it radiates a positively radioactive luminosity. One of the handful of tracks touched by the genius of John McEntire, itinerant 
producer and Tortoise's chief imagineer, ‘Les Yper Sound’ is a resolutely outer-dimensional, channel-switching psy-phi soundtrack, a 
lustrous linear robo-groove where fizzy banks of electronics are offset by skittering drum patterns and analogue squiggles and 
squelches that thread their way in and out of the track's needle-thin apertures. It ends like the sound of a stuck CD, a moment of studio 
tricknology no doubt purloined from Oval, Germany's most wayward digital reinventors. Similar heat is generated by the ionised 
‘Tomorrow Is Already Here’, where the rippling tones of a marimba combine with the shimmering, sunrise organs to emit a searing sense 
of positivity. 

To access the album's most adventurous sonic deviation you have to bypass the swooning balladry of Monstre Sacre’ and plug into the 
final track ‘Anonymous Collective’, a mesmerising, silvery electra-glide that hints at the spatiality of dub. A slice of haunted science so 


us together as the human race? Actually, I'm not sure if! 
really want to know. 


What is certain is that ‘Anonymous Collective’ is a MO= 
ment of pure qural phantas- 


m agoria where Stereolab lock into documenting 
the inspiration of a white-hot NOW. Listening to it, you 
wonder why that shape-of-things-to-come, retro-futur- 
ism schtick has been so regularly aimed Stereolab's way. 
Perhaps it's because of the band's passion for arcania and 
their dogged adherence to abandoned, end-of-the-line 
instrumentation like Moogs, Farfisas and Theremins, whose 
sound alone seems to evoke visions of a space-age past. 
Maybe it's the result of osmosis, occurring through Gane 
and Sadier's curatorial regard for the music of figures 
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Perrey and Kingsley and Juan Garcia Esquivel. Music that, when played 
again, unlocks a forgotten timezone of forward-looking optimism, where 
the post-war settlements of western society placed an emphasis on pub- 
lic space through grand civic gestures (e.g. Britain's Garden Cities) and an 
increasingly utilitarian design culture - alien concepts to the atomised 
culture of the insecure 90s and its moves toward teleworkin, 
tomised technologies. It could even be the unfashionable posi 
underpins the band's aesthetic (although lazy, emotionally constipated 
journalists nearly always focus on the insurrectionary thrust of Laetitia's 
lyrics while neglecting the flipside: her paeans to the power of human 
possibility and people's ability to shape themselves and their environ- 
ment). To me at least, Stereolab share the same tangential relationship 
to the future as JG Ballard's adherent chromium fantasy ‘Crash’, Both 
conjure a hyper-real, parallel present, an eerily dislocated now where 
there is no time, no place in which to dwell. 

Once the shock of these stylistic departures sets in, you begin to realise 
just how risky Stereolab's new strategies could be. It must have been 
terribly tempting to simply obey the neutered demands of the status quo 
- critically they're fireproof and they've attracted a fanbase large enough 
to confer upon them the status of one of Britain's biggest cult bands. 
Perhaps it’s these very factors that have allowed Stereolab the confi- 
dence to short circuit expectations and exert a greater control over their 
material. They even seem to have left behind pop's eternal need for 
artifice and disguise, apparently junking the audiophile imagery that 
provided the group with a sustaining mythology and an identity as highly- 
aestheticised and encoded as any mothership connection George Clinton 
could make. 

Cut adrift from their past and immersed in the fluxfield of pre-millennium 
sound manipulation, Stereolab have evolved into a self-transforming 
mechanism functioning on the cusp of endless poss! jes. Ina year of 
disruption, deconstruction and mutation, Stereolab are a REVELATION. 


APALE GLOW 

Over the past few years a rising number of US guitar-based bands 
have increasingly attempted to explode, dissemble and explore the 
shape and boundaries of the rock form. Alongside Tortoise, Rome, 
and Jessamine, Labradford are positioned firmly at the vanguard of 
this movement. Whilst Tortoise, Ui and others have opted for a more 


LABRADFORD 


by David Howell 


maths-like, beat-led approach (piled-up locked-groove syncopations and ‘clever’ / jazzy structures), for 
acts like Magnog, Jessamine, Fuxa and Labradford, the term ‘space rock' has been coined to describe their 
shift away from the rock form and towards an emphasis upon expansive time frames and spatial effects. For 
Labradford, though, as I'll explain later, the tag also accrues a more literal meaning. Yet the very term 'rock' 
itself becomes problematic or inaccurate. There's none of rock's flesh or drive here, none of its grinding 
insistence. Instead, the form is thoroughly filleted and feminised, abstracted to a gorgeously gaseous 
shimmer and swirl, a pale glow. 

Avoiding the riff and traditional rock dynamics, Labradford's 'songs' are huge, drumless soundscapes. 
Interference crackles and blisters at the edge of vast, analogue washes and drones. Half-spoken 
vocals are partially buried beneath resonant, bell-like guitar and bass figures (precisely-played 


clusters of notes) and blankets of fuzzy distortion. Tracks gradually 
build into a dense, slowly flowering crescendo, striking a delicate 
balance between improvised ambience and structured songcraft. 
Heavy on the use of reverb and echo, everything seems bathed in a 


warm, lambent glow. 
Whilst they may occassionally deploy something approaching verse/chorus ar- 
chitecture, such structures are generally obscured within this soft, spatial layer- 
ing: a resonant fog of Moog keyboard effects and guitars processed through 


thick reverb. 


Rather than being rhythmically driven and viscerally powered, tracks gently unfurl as 
vaporous ambient entities. Free of shackling beats, they float around, advance and 
retreat, drift together and commingle with a weird, almost anchorless beauty. Yet, there's 


times when the sheer constancy of this resonant FX- 


use becomes almost too rich, when the musical and 


emotional space articulated becomes too similar. By 


the time 'A Stable reference’ comes to a flickering, 


whimpering close (‘SEDR77’s radio interference), you're literally overwhelmed by their sound-saturations. 

It'd be easy to make a case out for Labradford as Isolationists (they were, after all, featured on Kevin 

Martin's 95 compilation). Their music fulfills much of that loose genre's criteria: low-key and ghostly, its 

dark ambience is similarly asocial or solipsistic; where it's not purely instrumental, the voice is pushed to 

the edge of the track, rendered vulnerable, overwhelmed or fatalistic. Tracks shimmer with a vague 

sense of dread, of decay or discomfort, and occassionally slip into pure ambience. ‘Eero' is comprised merely of a series of static 

crackles, drones and cold gusts over a continuously modulating bassy drone; ‘Phantom Channel Crossing'is a weird, ground- 

less pulse-scape, lined with metallic scrapings and Cale-like Celle improvisations; The Cipher’ is a beatles, void-like freefall. 

Yet, what's so striking about most of these tracks is their overwhelming poignancy and emotional pull, the wrenching, gripping 

effect it has on the listener. Their sound-field is swollen with reverb and delay, so that eve: g dilates towards this 

panoramic, monumental gush of emotion. A rush that literally pulls you under or apart, engulfs you in the sheer, confused size 
© _ ofitall. Downered and dwelling within a kind of slow-motion suspension, the atmospheres they evoke conjur up a terrible 

sense of stasis or ‘dead time’. Musical elements and figures prismatically twist about one another, moods are crystallised as 

though suspended in amber or immersed in some softly shifting fog of remembrance that can only ever be fleeting, partial, 

suggestive. 

Following 'Prazision’, their eclectic and rather patchy debut LP ‘A Stable Reference’ provides a far more mature, coherent 

album. Rather than sparkling or dazzling, it sounds drained, muted, depressed even. Tracks move with a slow, mournful 


grace. There's no sense of joy or jouissance, just a massive, slow-flickering, fatalistic beauty, a kind of dead-and-alive beauty like 
memory or the realisation that everything is merely ephemeral and prone to decay. Almost all they've recorded is underpinned by this 
deep, sovereign sense of nostalgia, a presence which, like that of Joy Division, seems dominated by a heightened feeling of mortality, 
of absence or loss. 

FREEZE TIME 

Pilo' or the Eno-esque 'Disremembering' exhibit a vivid, cinematic quality. Spoken word narratives comprise of dis- 
tanced observations of both the external world, and internal reactions rendered in the past tense with cold detachment 
("l walked down the short flight of stairs / and stood about level with the train / the cars lumbered and groaned / 
between them I got glimpses of the river / and the trees that swayed beyond...... and as I stood my heart beat / and my 
lungs expanded and contracted / my lungs expanded and contracted as my heart beat."). Similar to the existentialist 
mind-set, a feeling of ‘alive-ness' and a deep awareness of human mortality are foregrounded. 

Tracks become snapshots, or the aural equivalent of the effect of slo-mo / grainy super-8 film footage: their low-key 
movements and time-suspension, their use of old/outmoded instruments, sounds and figures (Carter's passion for early 


classical and ecclesiastical organ music) EVOKe the same 
overwhelming intimations of death or 
GWE. In 'On Photography’, Susan Sontag explores the 

way photography actively promotes a sense of nostal- 

gia. Describing the photograph as a "death mask" or 

“instant antique", she writes that by slicing out a moment and freezing it in an image, "photographs show 

people being so irrefutably there and at a specific age in their lives; group together people and things which 

a few moments later have already disbanded, changed, continued along the course of their different desti- 

." Like this haunting link between photography and death, Labradford's recorded music foregrounds the 

hideous inevitability of loss, treads a razor-thin line between immense beauty and pure horror. 

GHOSTS OF AMERICAN ASTRONAUTS 

Like Main and jungle's ambient darkcore, Labradford remind me of the bleak environmental im- 

agery (and psychological landscapes) carved out by cult sci-fi author JG Ballard, his penchant for 

post-apocalyptic settings, and intrigue at human evolution and man's destructive impulses/capa- 

bilities. The concept underpinning 'A Stable Reference’ echoes a major theme running throughout 

Ballard's work, and particular stories such as ‘The Dead Astronaut’, ‘The Reptile Enclosure’ and 'A 

Question of Re-Entry’. The album sounds haunted by a kind of retro-futurism: returning to the '50s 

space projects in attempt to regain a perspective of innocent awe and optimism at the immense, 

unknown / possibilities contained there, the wild hopes and dreams, the sheer scale of it all, as if 

this were the last great period of unified global focus, a point of monumental dreaming. Taking 

the label ‘space rock’ almost literally, vocalist / guitarist Mark Nelson describes the album as "the 

product of an obsession with the American space programme." He tells me that "...everything on it 


was concerned with that nostalgic sense, looking back to the Mercury and Apollo 


programmes, and the kind of faith that those people 
acted on... when they had no idea really of what 
they were entering into. It was all very whimsical." 
The hangover feel of this referencing is a mark of 
our massively shifted perspectives, reflecting the 
abandoned promise of the space programmes and 
the loss of this (naive) global optimism. The abstract 
isoloationism of 'Mas' reminds me of Ballard's ‘Deep 
End’ and countless other sci-fiescape fantasies. Its 
backdrop of a mass migration from a dying Earth is 
perfectly paralleled in the music's crumbling-apart 
atmosphere of cavernous, bassy thuds and their at- 
tendant rumbling fallout, emerge continuous salvos 
of short Moog drones, each rising in pitch and over- 
lapping, simulating a series of rocket launches: time 
to leave the planet? 


with digital equipment.” This use of than Labradford, working through deep 
the analogue synthesizer is utterly — resonances, subtle movements and events at 
central to the group's sound, being — macro-level, but a difference is certainly marked, 
responsible for the warm, polyphonic —_|nstead of using the beat as a driving force, the 
washes of noise that echo, rippleand sample as up-front cleverness, Labradford have 
drift through their world. Yet, unlike incorporated it intelligently, as a muted backing 
the majority of their peers (with the or softly pulsing, autonomous entity. From these 
notable exceptions of Rome and of — muffled beats and tiny electronic pulses, sam- 
course Tortoise), Labradford have re- pled strings and looped ambient noise, there's 
cently 'gone digital’. Where previously also a Neubaten-esque use of found materials as 
tape loops may have been deployed, percussion and grain, as though, in compensa- 
filling out the sound as a grainy locked= tion for their inclusion of digital, they\ve simulta- 
grooves, they've now upgraded, sub- neously moved to incorporate its polar opposite: 
tly incorporating the sampler within real-time recordings of very ‘real’ raw materials. 
their sound. Whilst Mark modestly — The eerie Phantom Channel Crossing’ is thus 
plays down the role of the machine, — underwrillen with subterranean thuds and the 
describing its usageas"mostlyforloop- dry grinding together of stones or steel plates, 
ing things, using itin a way thatdeesn't chains clanking and rattling. The tinny beat on 
dominate," this adventis considerable Plo’ sounds as though it's constructed from sam- 
and immediately apparent on evena ples of glass bottles being hit, whilst The Cipher’ 
cursory listen to their (eponymous) features sampled metallic clangs and scratchy 
new album. guitar improvisation (alien-ated as a guitar sound 
Where'Scenic Recovery first hinted at through scraping at and scratching the strings). 
a move towards amore rhythmicap- From the patchy, eclectic openings of 'Prazision’, 
proach (as advertised by its retro-jazzy through the similarly beatless (bu! gorgeous) "A 
cover shot of cymbals and snares), the Stable Reference’, and up to ‘Labradford's digi- 
new album continues the movement, _ tised dark ambience, the band have consistently 
marks outa space that's increasingly pushed out and re(de)fined their craft. Unlike Ui, 
sample-based and rhythmic. It's no say, Labradford never sound less than honest and 
radical departure: the emotional feel obsessively-driven 

and ghostlyanalogue washes remain Soft-focused, haunting and beau- 
intact, as do the low-mixed vocals-as- _tiful, this is the frontline of guitar- 
texture. Itstill sounds like none other based modern American music. 


C9) 


ZEROS AND ONES 
Like so many of their current US peers, Labradford 
are fixated with antiquated analogue instrumenta- 
tion. Keyboard operative Carter Brown describes 
himself as “an analogue obsessive", and utilises a 
vast armoury of the machines, including the 
PolyMoog, MemoryMoog, Farfisa and Korg Poly 8 
(Carter: "most keyboards have this thin, monophonic 
sound. | like to use polyphonic ones, where there's 
room for all ihs undertones’). The band similarly 
play up the user-friendliness of this hardware and 
the fact that, as Mark says, "there are characteristics 
to those keyboards that you simply can't capture 


WARGASM 


(MILITARY IMAGERY IN POP) by Simon Reynolds 


“Weapons are tools not just of destruction, 
but also of perception - that is to say, stimu- 
lants that make themselves felt through 
chemical, neurological processes in the 
sense organs and the central nervous sys- 
tem, affecting human reactions and even 
the perceptual identification and differen- 
tiation of objects." 

Paul Virilio, ‘War And Cinema’. 


In the last five years, pop music has been 
colonised by militaristic imagery. ‘Popular 
avant-gardes' like east Coast hip hop, 
hardstep jungle and terrorcore gabba act 
as mirrors to late capitalist reality, strip- 
ping away the facade of free enterprise to 
reveal the war of all against all: a neo- 
Medieval paranoiascape of robber barons, 
pirate corporations, covert operations and 
conspiratorial cabals. In the terrordome 
of capitalist anarchy, the underclass can 
only survive by taking on the mobilisation 
techniques and the psychology of warfare 
- forming blood-brotherhoods and war- 
rior-clans, and individually, by transform- 
ing the self into a fortress, a one man army 
on perpetual red alert. 

Wu-Tang Clan and its extended family of 
solo artists (Method Man, OI Dirty Bastard, 
Genius/GZA and Raekwon) are the pre- 
mier exponents of the doom-fixated, para- 
noiac style of hip hop that currently rules 
the East Coast. The Clan's 1993 debut al- 
bum ‘Enter the Wu-Tang (36 Chambers)’ 
begins with a sample from a martial arts 
movie. "Shaolin shadow-boxing and the 
Wu Tang sword... If what you say is true, 
the Shaolin and the Wu Tang could be dan- 
gerous. Do you think your Wu Tang swords 
can defeat me?" Then there's the chal- 
lenge "En garde!", and the clashing of 
blades as combat commences. 

Wu-Tang's shaolin obsession only renders 
explicit the latent content of hip hop: a neo- 
Medieval code of honour, blood-brother- 
hood and fortress mentality. Look at the 
videos of post-Wu rap acts like Mobb Deep, 
and the dancing actually resembles 
shadow-boxing or kung fu: eyes hooded, 
moths contorted in screwface animosity, the 
rappers seem to be fending off invisible 
adversaries, their arms slicing and dicing 
in a ballet of vigilance and hostility. 

Listen to the Wu Tang's raps, or those of 
peers like Gravediggaz, Nas and Jeru Tha 
Damaja, and you're swept up in a non-nar- 
rative delirium of grand delusions and fan- 
tastical revenges, a paranoid stream-of- 
consciousness whose imagistic bluster 
seems like your classsic defensive-forma- 
tion against the lurking spectre of emas- 
culation. For the Clan, words are “liquid 
swords" (as Genius's album title has it). The 


Wu's fevered rhyme-schemes are riddled 
with imagery of pre-emptive strikes, mas- 
sive retaliation and deterrence. "Newre- 
eruits, I'm fucking up MC troops"; "Wu Tang's 
coming through with full metal jackets"; “call 
me the rap assassinator’; "merciless like a 
terrorist, hard to capture". Hallucinatory 
and cinematic, the music is a sonic simula- 
tion of the city-as-warzone, a treacherous 
terrain of snipers, man-traps and am- 
bushes. Over drum-and-bass grooves as 
tautly coiled as a rattlesnake poised to 
strike, unresolved motifs - a horror-movie 
piano thrill, a hair-trigger guitar - are 
looped, instilling suspense and foreboding. 
Usually, the loops and grooves don't 
change, there's no bridges or tempo-shifts, 
which increases the sense of non-narra- 
tive limbo, of tension-but-no-release. 

Wu Tang's B-boy warrior stance and 
Doomsday vision has permeated East coast 
hip hop culture, from Onyx (whose ‘Last 
Dayz’ proclaims “we all ready for these 
wars") to the Clan's own proteges Sunz Of 
Man. The latter's ‘Soldiers Of Darkness' ups 
the ante on the Clan's self-representation 
as holy warriors (one Wu is called Killah 
Priest). The track begins with a sample - 
“attention soldiers! Kill every one of them" 
- and climaxes with a 'Maldoror’-meets- 
'Pulp Fiction’ fever-dream of 'Revelations'- 
style imagery: "Hearken/As the night 
darkens/You've been warned/that the 
priests will soon swarm... With night-time 
as my uniform, and death as my sword/ 
The universal warlord... the supreme 
slayer/I wrote the book of Isaiah... The 
reason you felt shame/Is because I been 
ordained/I'll tie you up and throw you offa 
fucking plane/And fill up your parachute 
with more dead bodies." Talk about over- 
kill! 

Side two of 'Enter The Wu Tang’ starts off 
with yet another martial arts movie sam- 
ple: "The game of chess is like a sword fight, 
you must think first... dope style is im- 
mensely strong and immune to any 
weapon." This sample resurfaced a year 
later in the British jungle scene, on You 
Must think First’ by Dope Style, aka. DJ Hype. 
Hype's battery of breakbeats mirror the 
slashing and scything sound effect in mar- 
tial; arts movies, an effect also achieved 
on another ‘94 classic, ‘Lionheart’ by Bert 
and Dillinja. Halfway through, ‘Lionheart’ 
reaches an oasis of ambient soul; a lan- 
gvishing, melting male voice moans for 
“mama, mama, mama”. Then the ‘butch- 
er's block’ breakbeats return, signalling that 
battle has recommenced, that psychic ar- 
mature must be put back on again. 
Dillinja is also the man responsible for 'War- 
rior’, a masterpiece of abstract militancy, 


and more recently, under another gangsta 
alias Capone, he released ‘Soldier’, featur- 
ing the sample: "a coward dies a thousand 
deaths, a soldier dies but one." Dillinja's 
ally, Lemon D, also opened up another front 
of recording activity under the name Soul- 
Jah; the name gives the rude-boy hood- 
lum a conscious Rastafarian spin, makes it 
another signifier for holy warrior dispens- 
ing righteous violence. And there's The 
Terradome's ‘soldier’: its histrionic sample 
~ "I'm not a criminal, I'm a soldier, and I 
deserve to die like a soldier" - is the ulti- 
mate crystallisation of the idea of the 
gangsta as a one-man army, a rogue unit 
in capitalism's war of all against all. Gangs 
in American inner-city ghettos have long 
been organised along military lines; in 
some ways gang brotherhood offers an 
alternative form of self-mobilisation and 
career-structure, to joining the real US mili- 
tary. In turn, militants like the Black Pan- 
thers attempted to radicalise the hustlers 
and hoodiums, hoping to transform the 
street-warrior's private quest for prestige 
into a struggle for collective African-Ameri- 
can sovereignty. 

Jungle is the British equivalent to hip hop - 
hip hop sped-up and with rap verbals re- 
placed by abstract atmospherics - and as 
such its permeated with warzone imagery, 
from urban-paranoia samples ("there's a 
war going on outside, no manis safe"), to 
metaphors of the DJ as artillery-man (an 
MCon pirate station Reload FM boasts "we 
load up the ammunition, and fire it, like 
dis"), to raves with names like Wardance 
sand Desert Storm. 

Jungle's militarism goes back as far as the 
early days of hardcore rave, 1991-92. In- 
fluenced by Underground Resistance's 
gverilla-unit chic (EP's like 'Belgian Resist- 
ance’, ‘Kamikaze’, ‘Electronic Warfare’), 4 
Hero conceived their Reinforced releases 
as "raids" on the hardcore scene; they'd 
carpet-bomb the scene with multiple re- 
leases, even putting out the remix on the 
same day as the original, then disappear 
from sight for months. On their 1991 de- 
but album, ‘In Rough territory’, the cover 
depicts a commando unit planting a flag 
on enemy soil, while the first Reinforced 
label compilation was entitled ‘Callin’ For 
Reinforcements’. Goldie, one-time Rein- 
forced A&R and recording artist (under the 
alias Rufige Cru) talked of his proteges as 
“prototypes”. 

A seminal track that pioneered today's 
minimalistic drum & bass, 2 Bad Mice's 
‘Bombscare' actually employed the sound 
of a suspect device detonating as part of 
its bassline, making the sound of urban 
dread funky. 2 Bad Mice's label Moving 


lypse Now). 


status as the Viet Cong) 


Shadow continued this idea with 1994 tracks like Renegade's 
Terrorist, Deep Blues ‘Helicopter Tune’ (which turned Latin 
percussion into the sound of the ‘copter dawn-raid in ‘Apoca- 


“Jungle and Vietnam‘ are associated in jungle's collective 
unconscious, and this link has occasionally surfaced, from 
the label Saigon to Peshay's ‘Back from ‘Nam ' 
Goldie's ‘Angel’ to Ed Rush's ‘Bludclot Artattack Remix’ with 
its Martin Sheen monologue from ‘Apocalypse Now’ ("every 
time | think I'm gonna wake up back in the jungle"). Perhaps 
the connection is the idea of the urban ghetto as a sort of 
internal Vietnam. Los Angeles is the paradigm here; wit- 
ness the LAPD's use of helicopters and military-style raids in 
the 'war on drugs", and their post-Vietnam grief about hav- 
ing "lost LA" (here the ethnic gangs have the same demonic 
‘Predator 2', a film set ina Los 


remix of 


Angeles of the near-future, and its prequel Predator’, have exerted a huge crucial influence 
onjungle's imagery. From ‘Predator’ came the sample “she said 'the jungle, it just came alive and took him’, 


as used in Shimon's 'The Predator’ 


while the sequel produced the famous 
“fucking voodoo magic’ line used on Hyper- 
On Experience's ‘Lords Of The Null Lines’. 
While the first film is set in a real jungle 
that's also a Central American warzone, 
‘Predator 2' is about the urban jungle, where 
rival drug gangs fight each other and the 
police. The script obsessively underlines 
the state of martial lawlessness, with vari- 
ous police officers declaring “welcome to the 
war", "you're a soldier", "we're not win- 
ning this war". Beyond this dystopian 
magnification of contemporary urban 
chaos, what must have particularly 
grabbed the junglist imagination is the can 
of drug-peddling warlords called the Ja- 
maican Voodoo Posse who smoke ganja 
and wear dreadlocks, and the fact that the 
local TV news programme which docu- 
ments the carnage is called ‘Hardcore Re- 
port! 

How did jungle's militant sound and atti- 
tude emerge out of hardcore rave's smiley- 
faced benevolence and gloriously soppy 
sentimentality? Ecstasy is the 
androgynising drug, melting psychic and 
bodily rigidities (Reich's "character ar- 
mour’); its anti-aphrodisiac effects encour- 
age a regression to the infant's 
polymorphously perverse sensuality. But 
regular use causes its blissful; effects to 
wear off, leaving only the jittery speed- 
rush. This is exacerbated as ravers take 
more and more pills in a vain attempt to 
recover the fast-fading rapture of yore. 
Either that, or they switch allegiance to the 
cheaper, more reliable sulphate altogether. 
Amphetamine has historical connections 
with warfare. Millions of pills were given 
to Allied and Axis troops during the Sec- 
ond World war, to fight fatigue, boost mo- 
rale and promote aggression. Hitler was 
given metamphetamine shots seven times 
a day, and Japanese kamikaze pilots were 
speeding out of their heads as they hur- 
tled toa glorious death. After WW2, speed 
was the drug of choice for veterans who 
couldn't adjust to civilian life (Hell's Angels, 
truckers), and for kids who were bored 


senseless by it (Mods got "blocked" on pur- 
ple hearts and black bombers, before bat- 
tling the Rockers on the beaches of 
Brighton). Today, the bosozoku - Japan's 
delinquent "speed tribes" - fuse mod and 
rocker with their greaser image, and their 
fondness for listening to cassettes of their 
turbo-charged bikes revving up and for 
getting wired on injectable 
metamphetamine. 

As ecstasy's androgynising powers began 
to fade circa mid-'92 (the second wave of 
rave having come on-line a year to eight- 
een months earlier), so there was a 
gradual re-emasculation of rave culture, 
and a militarisation of the music. In Eng- 
land, 'ardkore techno turned into jungle; 
in Scotland and Northern Europe, hardcore 
turned into gabba. In both cases, the tempo 
rose dramatically to match the overdriven 
metabolisms of a new generation of 
speedfreaks, peaking at 150 bpm with jun- 
gle, and rising to 180, 200, even 250 bpm 
with gabba. Rave music turned ‘darker’ 
too, its video-nasty soundbites, rude-boy/ 
gangsta threats and persecutory 
soundscapes reflecting the paranoia and 
psychic malaise that are long-term effects 
of prolonged Ecstasy, amphetamine and 
marijuana abuse. 

With E's luv'd-up vibe haemorrhaging from 
British hardcore, out went the cartoon 
hypergasmic bliss of squeaky, sped-up 
voices, the rush-inducing, tremulous piano 
riffs. The music stripped down to drum & 
bass. The bass sound in today's jungle lacks 
the wobbly glee and wombadelic warmth 
of hardcore rave; instead there's a sinister 


radioactive glow of the 'Dread Bass' sound, 
or dry, metallic atonal B-lines that palpi- 
tate joylessly and tunelessly. As for per- 
cussion, jungle basically consists of James 
Brownian funk beats tightened and 
tuffened into the martial paradiddles and 
triplets of the parade ground; snares are 
sped-up and pitchshifted until they sound 
like bursts of machine gun fire. It’s easy to 
imagine today’s hardstep' jungle being 
picked up as a training resource by the 
military, a new kind of drill (with JB bark- 
ing like a sergeant!) designed to sharpen 
the motor-reflexes of the new breed of 
soldier- more improvisatory, less regi- 
mented - that'll be required for the urban 
conflicts of the future. 

Right now, jungle already has just such a 
quasi-military function for its followers. 
With its unstable beats and landslide/ 
landmine bass, jungle creates a 
kinaesthetic sound-picture of '90s reality 
in all its dread and tension; at the same 
time, the music's interminable energy gives 
the junglist street-warrior the will and the 
stamina to survive. 

While jungle got blacker, taking on influ- 
ences from Jamaican ragga and US hip 
hop, hardcore techno's other half evolved 
into the Teutonic, funkless sound of gabba. 
Originally invented in Rotterdam, gabba is 
an aural blitzkrieg of stormtrooper beats, 
distorted bass, death-swarm synths, and 
rabble-rousing, expletive-undeleted sam- 
ples. Its aura is of mass rally and proto- 
fascistic brotherhood, its sensations are 
velocity, fixation and aimless belligerence. 
Gabba's shaven-headed, mostly male fans 


grind their teeth, shake their fists in the air 
and jump up and down on the spot in a 
peculiar Dutch variant of the pogo. 

Like jungle events, gabba raves create a 
sensory overkill that blurs pleasuredome 
and terrordome, using lasers, intelligent 
lighting, and 80K mega-bass sound-sys- 
tems to create a hallucinogenic hell-zone 
of light and noise that recalls the noctur- 
nal, up-river battle scenes in ‘Apocalypse 
Now. And even more than jungle, gabba 
is explicit about its militaristic fantasies. The 
imagery recalls heavy metal's super- 
speedy, sadomasochistic subgenres such as 
thrash, death-metal and grindcore: band 
names like Search & Destroy, Annihilator, 
Strontium 9000, track titles like ‘Iron Man', 
‘Dominator’, The Endzone’, 'Dark Knight’, 
and compilations like Battlegrounds’. As 
well as diabolic horror-movie voices, gabba 
often resorts to sampling rappers, particu- 
larly those from the Defvam rap/metal 
crossover era, e.g. Chuck D boasting "my 
Uzi weighs a ton." 

Gabba offers all the pleasures of war with- 
out the consequences; it’s an intransitive 
war, a "Mindwar" as one track by Annihila- 
tor puts it. Beyond gabba, there's a realm 
of even harder and faster subgenres like 
speedcore, terrorcore, scare-core, 
doomtrooper. Here you'll find labels like 
Cold Rush, Napalm, Killout, Shockwave, 
Bloody Fist; artists like The Speedfreak, Trip 
Commando, Disciples of Annihilation, Sol- 


diers Of Fortune, Midwest Hardcorps; 
tracks like Delta 9's ‘Wehrmacht’, Leather 
Necks’ 'At War’, Disintegrator's ‘Locked On 
Target’. Here the near-autistic fetishism of 
technology, the perverse identification of 
libido with the military-industrial complex, 
is even more intense; fantasies of man- 
machine interface, of prosthetic access to 
ubermensch powers, abound. What's odd 
is this cyber-fetishism often goes hand in 
hand with a militant opposition to the pan- 
global corporate forces that actually de- 
veloped this technology, articulated in the 
form of a cyber-Situationist rhetoric of un- 
derground resistance, "guerilla warfare on 
vinyl". 

Alien Underground, a London-based ‘zine 
that monitors this international ultra-core 
network, sometimes reviews tracks using 
‘samples’ from Virilio's writings on speed 
and the war machine. One review, actu- 
ally credited to Virilio, raves about “instan- 
taneous explosions, the sudden flare of as- 
sassinations, the paroxysm of speed... an 
internal war-machine". Gangstar Toons 
dustry’s 250 bpm ‘Pure Uzi Poetry’ is hailed 
as “exercises in the art of disappearing in 
pure speed to the point of vertigo and 
standstill". 

Everything that for Virilio represents an 
anti-humanist cultural exterminism that 
must be resisted and reviled, is valorised 
and revelled in by these speed-freak 
techno-junkies. 


Bruce Sterling coined the term "military/ 
entertainment complex" to describe the 
way that technological spin-offs from mili- 
tary research feed into the leisure indus- 
try, from video games to virtual reality. 
These toys originated in the flight simula- 
tor developed by the military to train jet- 
fighter pilots. Gabba is exactly the sort of 
music that really ought to be playing inthe 
background of all those carnographic video 
games. In fact, the blitz of lights and lasers 
at gabba raves could be seen as an at- 
tempt to make the raver feel like they're 
"inside" a video game. 

Nintendo games and post-rave styles like 
jungle and gabba are to virtual reality what 
cocain is to crack. By stoking an appetite 
for ever-escalating doses of hyper-stimu- 
lation, Nintendo/gabba recalibrates and 
hotrods the nervous system in preparation 
for insertion into the virtual domain. Ifthe 
crack metaphor seems hyperbolic, consider 
the way that TV ads for video-games play 
on the addictive nature of velocity and 
ultraviolence, the two sensations they of- 
fer the player. One commercial shows a 
mother begging her sallow, red-eyed teen- 
age son to "please try to get outside today, 
honey’; with its murky gloom, and its fix- 
ated occupants, the living room suddenly 
takes on the atmosphere of a crack-house. 
The game ‘Zoop' is advertised as "Ameri- 
ca's largest killer... of time". The commer- 
cial shows a boy doing cold-turkey in a pad- 


ded cell, twitching and puking. Peering through the peephole, the 
doctor asks "how long's he been playing?"; the nurse answers "17 
straight days", at once setting up the association of the ampheta- 


mine freak’s sleep-defying "run" 


Here is Virilio's "becoming-speed" 


or Arthur Kroker's "speed-flesh": a sexless euphoria that bypasses 
the adolescent's hormonally-troubled body to recover the 
prepubescent boy's imaginary of explosions and pyromania. 

Playing up video games' emotional spectrum (autism/psychosis) even 
more blatantly, the commercial for ‘Zero Tolerance’ begins with a 


maternal voice chiding "clear your room". 


The boy (and it's always 


a boy) responds with another kind of cleansing, entering the vir- 


tual sensorium to blast innumerable foes 
to smithereens; meanwhile, a list of non- 
virtual 'enemies' (including ‘your sister’) 
serolls up the screen. The closing slogan: 
“there's way too much reality out there". 

It's already a cliche that the Gulf War was a 
Nintendo War. But perhaps it's less known 
that allied ‘jet fighter pilots [flew] into com- 
bat listening to heavy metal", according to 
Arthur Kroker. ‘Heavy metal’ was origi- 
nally a military term (in the early 19th Cen- 
tury it signified large guns, carrying balls 
of a large size), but this is only one exam- 
ple out of countless of the militaristic streak 
running through rock's imaginary: 
Steppenwolfs "fire all of your guns at 
once... explode into space"; Black Sab- 
bath's case-study in proto-fascist rigor 
mortis, ‘Iron Man’; Iggy Pop's “heart full of 
napalm", ballistic death-trip; Motorhead's 
iron-fisted, neo-biker Reich 'n' roll; sam- 
pler-wielding cybernauts the Young Gods 
and their militantly mystical crusade to the 


End Of The Night. 
All of these instances of man-machine in- 
terface fantasy have an ancestor in Nor- 
man Mailer's 1957 essay The White Ne- 
gro’, which concerned the building of a new 
nervous system by experimenting with psy- 
chopathology. And all find their culmina- 
tion in hardcore techno's kinaesthetics of 
rush and crash. The rush is when your nerv- 
‘ous-system's circuitry is plugged into the 
machine, charged with artificial energy, 
turned to speed-flesh; the crash is when 
the all-too-human bedy can't handle the 
pace anymore. Backin 1992, the hardcore 
rave DJ would sometimes abruptly switch 
the turntable off: the nauseous, vertiginous 
sound of the record slowing from 150 bpm 
to Zero was a hideously voluptuous pre- 
view of the drug comedown, the inevitable 
crash, only a few hours ahead. Then, 
woosh!, the DJ would flick the Technics’ 
switch, and the force-field would re-pos- 
sess the dancer's body. 


For today's digital-Dionysian, release 
doesn't take the form of Mailer's ‘Apoca- 
lyptic Orgasm’, but the orgasmic apoca- 
lypse. Hence a band like Ultraviolence, 
who fuse thrash, metal and gabba, 
and whose 'Psycho drama’ LPis trailed 
with the promise: "10,000 Nagasakis 
in your head!" For the modern milita- 
rised libido, the equivalent of serene 
post-coital tristesse is the aftermath: 
post-apocalyptic wastelands, razed 
cities, dead suns, the empty horizon, 
entropy-as-nirvana. Virilio's "ecstasy 
of catastrophe" is revealed as a 
cybertronic update of Bataille's sacri- 
ficial violence and "expenditure-with- 
out-return". Militarism offers entertain- 
ment culture diverse technologies-of- 
ecstasy, means of procuring the 
wargasm to end all orgasms. 


co) 
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much of the current US underground seems 
TORTOISE fo be struggling to define any semblance of 


by David Howell 


Whilst so 


an autonomous identity, trapped between their reverence of a 
(rock / prog rock) past, imitations of UK peers, and often cau- 
tious attempts at innovation, what makes Tortoise so relevant, 
is not just their ability to string together quite disparate musi- 


cal elements, but (like Labradford and Rome) the sheer confidence and skill with which they 
perform the feat. When | saw them at a heaving Electric Ballroom, | was initially amazed at 
just how big this band have become. That such a supposedly ‘experimental’ post-rock group 


could command such an audience had seemed previously unthinkable (look at the way other progressives like Disco 
Inferno, Pram, FSA or Third Eye have floundered to grab an audience). Then they start 
playing and you rapidly, intuitively begin to understand how. Firstly, because , through 
their mashing together of genres, their embracal of studio processes, the sampler and 
the art of remixology, Tortoise have become this kind of catch-all act, drawing on and 
combining elements from a variety of styles/genres, appealing to a wide fan-base: from 
post-rockers to trip-hoppers, from jazz anoraks to the e-z listening and weird beats 
crews. Secondly, because they just sound so big, so perfectly-formed and fully confident 
in what they're doing. There's no sense of struggle, not a shadow of doubt. Instead, 
everything just seems to flow together easily. 


Tortoise may not be the magical musical radicals everyone makes them out to be. Arguably 
yeu could recuperate their progressions within the gradual trends that have occurred almost un-noticably (and com- 


pletely independent of our own 
posterocl scene) in Ayer ¢< + iS et io eT eT TT | 


guitar-based underground. Yet Tortoise have carved out this undeniably unique space for themselves in the post-rock 
landscape, a breach into which a host of lessers (Ui, Union Wireless, Ganger, Fridge, etc.) appear to be rushing. They 
were the first of their (American) kind to embrace the sampler and remixology, to adopt the deconstructive methodologies 
of techno and dub. Yet, | have a weird, double-edged relationship with their music. 

What I love about them is the whole flexibility concept: their abi to meld everything together, to liquify traditional 
boundaries and hierarchies; their attempts to fuse digital and analogue cultures, disparate genres and elements; their 
negation of the idea of a ‘final’ version; the way that they extend this democratic principle into live performance, continu- 
ally moving, swapping instruments and roles; the notion of the band as a ‘loose confederation of players’, a flexible 
musical unit; the sprawling, fluid nature of their structures; their exploration of an extended musical range (using vibes, 
gamelan, bongos, samplers and synths alongside the traditional rock setup). All this makes for an intriguingly ‘loose’ 
play of elements, that marks a definitive break with the rock form. Tortoise seem to know what the time is (post-rave) 
, have got fluxed-up and open-ended, become this shifting, almost unclassifiable entity. 


And yet there's still something slightly geeky and Superficial about them, something not 


quite right. I can never quite shake 


off this infuriating muso image | have of them, or the impression that, despite the stretched- 
out, meandering playfulness of their music, they still often sound over-calculated or just 
lumbering and emotionally empty. And then you hear a track like 'Gorriri' or ‘Onions 
Wrapped In Rubber’, and your wariness is suddenly shot to pieces. But then that's perhaps 
what characterises Tortoise more than anything - the way they'll flit from song to song, 
juxtaposing quite different styles and effects. They can amaze me one minute and bore 
me the next. What initially turned me off of the band was their noodling, maths rock| 
tendencies, the shackled-up over-organization of sounds (‘Flyrod', say, or 'Spiderwebbed’), 
as though rock's 4/4 prison had merely been replaced by a new 'maths' one of 'clever' 
syncopations and unnatural movements (or maybe it's just that tight-assed bass and cock- 
tail jazz sounds that I loathe). 

Whilst they have no blueprint or coherent formula, Tortoise tracks revel in stilted or strange 
time signatures, shifting structures and a rich, deep-space sensibility. Just as their de- 
bunking of the traditional song -form playfully refutes the necessity of verse/chorus struc- 
tures, so there's a similar lack of hierarchy in their instrumental montage. Instead of the 
guitar, say, or vocal taking the lead and dominating the mix, each sonic element is afforded its 


own autonomous weight and space. Background and foreground are jumbled up or 


reversed, sounds suddenly drop out or shift weight. Whilst they're 
not exactly straying into the realms of a John Cage-style sonic 
anarchism (there's just a minimum of improvisation; everything 
is actually very tight and controlled; there's no element of dan- 
ger, no possibility - unfortunately - of everything falling apart or 
collapsing in some fucked-up mess), there's nevertheless some- 
thing occasionally dazzling and intoxicating about this struc- 
tural freedom, in the way they pull certain elements out in order 


to give them emphasis, turn songs on their heads, before letting 
them shift back into new formations. 

Tracks shimmer and glide through a series of purely instrumen- 
tal, flow-motion atmospheres, forming a kind of sonic equiva- 
lent to the Situationist's praxis of the 'derive': a series of ex- 


tended, intensely-experienced journeys 
through the city in search of shifting atmos- 
pheres and environments, where the par- 
ticipants "drop their usual motives for movement 
and action....... and let themselves be drawn by 
the attractions of the terrain and the encounters 
they find there.” 

lask John McEntyre to describe the construction 


process: "Usually someone will present the group with an idea and then we'll 
all work on it together... A lot of the time, it's like 2 or 3 people 
working together, and then bringing ideas back in little groups." 
So, when you go into the studio, do you generally start from precon- 
ceived ideas of what you will be working on and how it will sound, or 
is it a much looser, more flexible process? 

“It's never really specific, like we might have an idea of a melodic 
thing which we can hang things on like a skeleton.... or it comes 
from a group texture that we want to achieve, but it's never totally 
planned out beforehand." 

Rhythmically-driven and with improvisation clearly a part of their craft, percus- 
sive inter-communication seems to be an important element for Tortoise, with 
twin basses and multiple drummers locking horns and playing against one 
another. Despite the ‘clever’, contrary nature of many of their struc- 
tures / rhythms, everything simultaneously coheres into this thor- 
oughly liquid form. Tracks drift and shift along like rivers, shimmer 


and hang like ghosts or vapour over 
the city. There's no violence in their 


drifting. Unlike techno's crunching , 
dirty pulse, or the cut-to-shreds street- 
level schizophrenia of jungle, Tor- 
toise's meshing of digital and tradi- 
tional technologies, their mixture of 

rhythms and figures, 
exudes a kind of warm, almost pas- 
toral quality, as though they're mov- 
ing above or away from the harsh re- 
alities of the urban. ‘Onions wrapped 
In rubber’ exhibits this spectral, flick- 
ering presence: all crumbling, barely- 
there rhythms and electronic pulses, 
howling voids 


McEntyre points to their subtle incorporation of the sampler and electronics: “We'll use the sampler to make 
loops and stuff, which we could do on a tape recorder, just masking a tape loop, but sometimes we'll decide to 
throw on the sampler and do it... It's just a tool like anything else. It's not elevated to this position of supremacy. 
It's no better than a microphone cable really.” 

Thus, instead of being a tool for jarring cut-ups and juxtapositions, the sampler and keyboard provide soft 


pulses and washes of sound, little clips of interference. 
There's a strange merging of past and present tenses: 
half-familiar guitar licks and melodic figures rub up 
against ambient washes and electronic pulses. ‘Along 
The Banks Of Rivers' recalls Ennio Morricone with its 
slow, cinematic guitar lines, another early track is even 
named after Ry Cooder (author of the haunting ‘Paris, 
Texas' soundtrack), and McEntyre talks about their mu- 
sic as analogous to ‘imaginary soundtracks’. 

Of course, it's almost impossible to talk of tortoise with- 
out mention of 'Djed’, the monumental opening track on 
‘Millions Now Living...’ Whilst it is perhaps a logical 
progression from previous material, 'Djed' has become 
their opus magnum, a superb crystallization of their 


situation-al methodology. 
A towering, 20-minute- 
long studio-centric journey 


through a series of morphing musical atmospheres, the track shifts 
from slow, grainy rhythms and melodic motifs through phatter, 
drum -driven motorik rolls, slow, bubbling light dubs, dazzling 
gamelan interplay, and all manner of electronic weirdness, until 
winding tea finish in a rumbling, half-speed crawl. Its a brilliant, 


breathtaking journey - constantly mutating, flickering and sprawling, shifting weights, gears and textures, adding elements, paring 
itself back down. Laboriously edited, with its numerous separate sections bolted and blurred together (most notably in 
the jarring, skipping join where small sections of tape were quite literally cut up and pasted together), 'Djed's construc- 

tion, like that of 'Goriri' (their superbly sparse, stripped-apart offering on the ‘Macro Dub' 

compilation), seems such a consciously studio-based track, inconceivable outside of that en- 

vironments magical processes. | wonder aloud if such painstaking editing is a regular proc- 

ess for the band, if tracks are regularly worked over in this way. 
McEntyre: "No, not really. We usually have to work really quickly because we don't have a lot of time together as a 
group... so, when we're rehearsing or in the studio, we have to really get as much done as possible. So, even with 
‘'Goriri', we did that in 5 hours or so... Everything, apart from 'Djed’ was done really quickly." 
Since 'Millions....", Tortoise have drawn in and increased their fan-base with a series of remix 12's of tracks taken from 
that album, and extending processes begun on earlier forays into remixology (the '94 remix album 'Rhythms, revolutions 


and Clusters' - a reworking of the debut album): U.N.K.L.E's phat, 
scratchadelic Mo' Waxing of 'Djed'; Oval's radical re-wiring of the 
album to a crackling, scratchy, woozily underwater ambience; Spring 
Heel Jack's vibes-y, atmospheric drum 'n' bass take on ‘along the 
Banks Of Rivers'; Jim O'Rourke's skittering, cut-and-paste rework- 
ing of a previous Bedouin Ascent mix (apparently unliked and so re- 
commissioned by the band). 

Tortoise's remixes never appear as particularly radical alterations, 
because the group's basic approach to construction has always been 
a decentred and flexible one, has always been about making jumps, 
trying on new sounds and moods. What unifies these remixes (along- 
side the group's own ‘regular’ output) is a sense of exploration and a 
willingness to play (or let others play) with the pieces. What this 
amounts to is a refutation of the finished or ‘final’ version. Sounds 


and rhythms become instead an almost unlimited palette or series of building 
blocks, readily accessible and able to be pushed and pulled into a potentially 
endless practice of Versioning’. 

McEntyre: "It's never really ‘finished’, but there does come a point where we can say "OK", you know, “it's presentable at this level." 
So it is conceivable that you could work on things indefinitely? 

"Yeah. But like I said, it's good that we don't have a lot of time, otherwise we'd probably do just that!" 

Replete with elements and ideas lifted from so many different genres, Tortoise's open-endedness represents a (demo- 
cratic) triumph of fleeting, chop-and-change atmospherics and deconstructive processes over traditionally stable forms 
and meanings. Embraced by both the dance fraternity and post-rock / guitar experimentalists, the band have become 
this eminently fluid and flexible, remixable entity. Depending on your mindset, this loss of fixity is either fantastically 
thrilling or downright meaningless. 

Everywhere and nowhere. 


The problem begins when white middle class intellectuals who've made a career out of 
writing about / performing rock music broach on middle age, start getting the heebee 
jeebees about their white, middle class rockist hang-ups, and go out looking for a way 


to show the kids that they're actually wholly responsible to non-white, non-rock music 
and 'still' on the cutting-edge of ‘youth culture’. What you get is Simon Reynolds ‘discov- 
ering’ ambient, techno, dub, jungle and that ‘essence’ of black music, ‘the groove’ 
(yeah, black guys apparently have natural rhythm and bigger dicks too), and declaring 
thus, that in order to avoid lapsing back into R&B, 1. rock musicians worldwide must 
take lessons from some faction of British dance OR, 2. rock has to get funky. Result: 
Weather Report are the cutting edge of contemporary music, said with a straight face. 
You also get guys like David Pajo fucking up their reputation as members of truly mind- 
expanding and fingertip-melting rock bands like Slint by going 'noodle' with Tortoise. 
Now there are a number of 
problems with this kind of mid- 

life crisis, not least of which is that these guys 
are laying themselves bare to the criticism that their politically 
correct / Brit-centric neuroses is hindering their chances of get- 
ting hip to what is truly cutting-edge in contemporary rock. The 
current crop of ‘post (math, motorik) rockers sound like square 
old reactionaries compared to the genuinely radical noise-mak- 
ers of Japan's seminal PSF label or Bruce Russel's Corpus 
Hermeticum, both of which leave Tortoise and Ui in a dust- 
covered haze behind them. Coi jlentally, both Fushitsusha 
and The Dead C, and many of their contemporaries, do draw 
from non-white, non-rock sources, but rather than subscribing 
to the fascist groove thing, they look to the alien experiments 


of free jazz to re-align rock frontiers. To me, it makes much more sense this way - rock has 
always been about liberating music from the repetitions and structures of ‘pop’ and free 
jazz is far closer to this vision than the upright, anal-tight meanderings of post-rock 
fusioneering. Also - and this is vitally important - both free jazz and free rock (if 
they're any good) are primarily concerned with the emotional, with spiritual enlighten- 


ment and base sentiment. 

Craft, as Paul Williams so 

righteously points out, is for 

guys who say things like, "Eric 

Clapton still has musicianship 
even when he plays slow." 


(NB: incorporation of free jazz in this instance is not triggered by a panic button 
marked ‘Ensure melting pot credentials for maximum liberal points', but by the 
realisation that free jazz is very cool and very beautiful. Its blackness is inciden- 
tal, and it is only one of a number of influences, some of which are exclusively 
white, to inform the new out-rock approach.) 


Reynolds and friends ‘groove’ obsession seems somehow re- 
lated to the notion that only in ‘the rhythm of the groove’ 
does non-white meet dance; in short, this is as anti-rock as 
rock can feasibly get. This attitude has all the hallmarks of 
some saddo sci-fi anorak who spends his time locked in his 
room writing letters to fanzines berating saddo sci-fi anoraks 
for not getting out enough. It's as if Reynolds, Tortoise, Ui et al are 
in rock denial - they can't reject rock music all out, but they're afraid 
to stick by it unless they can redefine it as inclusive of other musical 
forms they think are more hip. Even calling it post-rock’ makes them 


(OR THE PROBLEM WITH UI) 


by Jade Gordon teibeter. This kind of cowardice and ignorance is unforgivable - rock doesnt need to be re-drafted and if 


these guys were any more informed they'd realise is stil, right now, as radical and adventurous (and better) 


than anything going on in (for examples) jungle, breakbeat, electronica and ambient. Shit, Nanjo Asahitpo eats guys like Howie B and Rob Haigh for 
breakfast. | don't imagine Sasha Frere-Jones is going to be a problem. 

Of course, there are a number of examples of recent white rock / funk / hip hop marriages that work brilliantly. But Jon Spencer, 
railroad Jerk, The Beasties, Beck and others sound like they do what they do for the hell and the love of it, not because they're ashamed 
of rock or feel pressed to get hip to dance /hip hop. The problem with Tortoise and (even more so) Ui is the horribly academic, contrived 
manner with which they go about making music, squeezing the instinct and soul out of it to make more room for prolonged finger- 
hopping and bass string-twanging. Watching Ui onstage in London recently, I couldn't help wondering why they didn't just hand out a 
theoretical essay about de-earthing the guitar, rather than waste time trying to display the point. How can a four minute bass solo 
make anyone's heart soar? How can there be any excuse for a horse shoe beard? (Iassume it's meant in the spirit of self-parody but 
really, making the point with your own face, which you still have to wear to Safeway? Time to prioritise I think.) 

Ui give the impression of sticking with guitars in order to extra-challenge their capacity for progression, a similar notion to Eric Cantona 


DON'T KNOCK THE ROCK 


Fushitsusha record. Whereas Keiji Haino's 
guitar can evoke a human voice, a set of 
bagpipes, whirring helicopter blades or an 
industrial drill, Uis guitars sound like your 
basic guitars except on a tape loop. It's bi- 
zarre that they name Miles Davis' 70's work' 
as an influence - John McLaughlin would 
never have been content to limit himself to 
their kind of groove dictatorship. Not unless 
he had a poker up his butt at the time. 

There's nowhere for Ui to go once they start 
except round and round in ever-decreasing 
circles, their chins pressed further and fur- 
ther into th hests. Reynolds has described 
them as ‘space rockers’, but there's no spaces 
in their rock, no demilitarised zones, no free- 
for-alls, no freak-outs, no slip roads to ex- 
plore. You dont even have to compare them 
to Fushitsusha to discredit their out-rock 
manifesto - 'Kick Out The Jams' is a flow- 
chart to ui’ single line. The whole point of 
playing a guitar in a rock unit is that unlike, 
say, a pianist, you have total flexibility and 
physical freedom, and consequently can re- 
spond instinctively and with your whole body’ 
to the noise your instrument is making. If 
you feel like you are flying - so fly! But Ui 
have two problems in this area. Firstly, the 
music they produce isn't intoxicating - it has 
no affect on adrenaline, it doesn't pump the 
blood from your brain to your fingers any| 


taking a penalty with one hand tied behind his back. I's a sickeningly sanctimonious attitude, 
and one which will come back to haunt them once someone plays them a Richard Youngs or a 


quicker than walking the dog will. Secondly, Ui themselves aren'tthe sortofguysto jump 
up and down, scream out or even laugh without checking the script first. Their brand of rock 
doesn't actually rock - Colin's English dictionary has more action in mind with regard to the 
verb: 'to move from side to side or backwards and forwards, to reel or sway as with a violent 
shock or emotion’. Right away, you can see where the problem lies. 

It's not just on stage that Ui will suck, although they probably do itbestthere -the records are 
pretty bad too. Okay, it's pretty easy to attack almost any of the noodle supremes on their LB 
but even the more mellow, spacier stuff like the recent 'Dropplike' (oh fuck off) ep is little more 
than an insulting exercise in empty-hearted self-indulgence, wringing the band concept dry 
then stretching it out as far as it can get without snapping back in U's bored little faces. Of 
course, some snap-back might liven things up, but Ui wouldn't see it like that. Anyway, they've 
hot got many ideas, they're certainly not going to waste two on one track. So what you get, 
essentially, is a de-funked bass line (looped by tape or band replicant, who can tell?) garnished 
with treated samples of voice and electronics. It starts as it means to go on and it goes on and 
on. The idea isn't new (see Miles circa-'72) and it sure isn't any good, so it's helpful for newcom- 
ers to understand that this is one of Ui's better compositions. 
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W's not that Ui are too intellectual or ‘art wank’ in their approach - these are old, tired 
criticisms, utilised by reactionary paranoids who feel crowded by the common man. Itis 
clearly important for rock music to keep progressing in as many directions as possible, for 
new forms to challenge conventional notions of genre, noise, melody and structure, and 
for rock music to aspire to express serious ideas - these are intellectual/artistic preoccu- 
pations without which any kind of music would stagnate and die. Rock is both democratic 
and capable of addressing/investigating complex emotional/intellectual concepts - you with it and even encourage it. The resultis a single 
can go as far deep down as you dare and you'll never find the bottom. In most cases hypothesis essay on vinyl, one which even the con- 
(though certainly not all - see The Seeds, The Pastels, Butthole Surfers, AC/DC) the scientious kids skip of. 

greatest, landmark artists are the trailblazers, the pioneers, the mavericks chasing some In the end, only music which stuns my senses, sends 
new weird combination of sounds and ideas they've only ever heard in their heads. Thus shivers down my spine and floods my mind with 
Albert Ayler, Patty Waters, Bob Dylan, The Velvet Underground, Sonic Youth, Fushitsusha memories will ever mean anything to me. Without 
- allimmensely ambitious to achieve spiritual, artistic and emotional depth in their music, soul, love, fear and ambition, musicis nothing. Most 
all innovators and pioneers seeking to express intellectual intentions (political/aesthetic/ of all, it should be life-affirming - succumbing to Ui 
theoretical) - all cool with me. The problem with Uiis that there's nothing to them other is like g 


than the vague and misguided notion that rock 
should meet up with fusion and, rather than beat 
it into submission or even just teach it about the 
imple joys of cars, girls, surf and beer, it should, 
ike, get together with it on weekends, hang out 


by David Howell 


DOM & ROLAND 


Like Rob Haigh's Omni Trio, the Dom & Roland tag is similarly misleading, this time betraying the 
fundamentally technological nature of drum ‘n' bass, its dependance on the man-machine interface. 
Dom is Dom Angas, another young gun adrift in the paranoid thrill of jungle's warzone. Billed as an 
equal, Roland is his sampler, the essential machine-medium through which he realises and fine-tunes his 
art. 

Ina year in which Moving Shadow has floundered and slipped all too often into this syrupy, white jazz 
niche (the hyper-soothing / wine bar-ish noodlings of Mastermind, Aquasky, Hoax, etc.; the ‘Storm From 
The East and E-Z Rollers albums; the descent that way of former head-melters like Foul Play, E-Z Rollers, 
and Flytronix), D & Rhave arrived and stood out as probably their strongest and most consistent players, 
a feat reflected in their inclusion on Shadows ‘prestigious’ 100th release (a collaboration with Shadow 
boss Rob Playford, sharing one side of a split 12" with Goldie - no mean honour). Although having only 
released three 12"s for the label in ‘96 (and another two under the Current Affairs monicker) , situated 
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on the cutting-edge of the genre, each has souned more vital, pushed the art of programmed composition further than any of his label 
peers. 
Dom Angas is 22, fresh-faced and quietly spoken. He lives in this neat, middle-class family home in Shephards Bush, and makes these 
immensely eerie sonic collages of twisted-up, futuristic breakbeat-noir. Dom describes how he “started out DJ-ing ‘ardkore... back in 
the early days" and then, having met near-neighbour Nico (whose No U-Turn studio is a mere stone's throw away from the Angas 
house), began to make his way into the scene as a producer. "The first track I did was with him [Nico]. Igave him #100 and we went 
into his loft and fiddled around with beats...that was about three or four years ago, before he'd set up No U-Turn or the studio... | did 
another track like that, and nothing really came of them. But I'd decided that that was what! wanted to do, so I just saved up and went 
out and bought a sampler." 
ally started out making Bukem-type tunes (smoother, warmer, more ‘musical'), Dom picked up on and patched into the '96 
pioneered by DJs and producers like Grooverider, Doc Scott and his mates at No U-Turn, a harsher, harder style that 
jetisons melodic lines and motifs in favour of torn-up, jolting beats, malevolent bass dirges, and a use of atonal / non-musical sounds. 
Like Nico, Dom desribes his material as being "totally sample-based,” and goes on to defend the creativity of the practice (like he really 
needed to!!) and his avoidance of simple theft through processing and twisting up his source material into entirely new shapes and 
textures. "Inever use a sample as I take it. I'll always change it, and then I always run it through FX... | always completely fuck it up so 


you wouldn't ever recognise it.” 

So what type of sources are you sampling from? Is it mostly from other records or are you lifting from other areas like found, or self- 
generated sounds, or from film? 

"Well, I've been using the microphone quite a lot just to find weird noises... Like, yesterday we were blowing into the microphone to get 
this really mad, dirty noise. And films, yeah... | get a lot of inspiration from them. Ido take quite a lot of samples from film." 

What sort of films? Are you another big fan of lifting from sci-fi? 

"Yeah, definitely, but | never really take the actually vocals or bits of speech. It's more the sort of noises they have on them. They also 
have this video hiss on them, and you can do loads of stuff with that.” 

Like gangsta rap's countless steals from and references to martial arts movies and shoot'em up PC games (Tekken, Mortal Combat, ete. 
- also prevalent, alongside many direct lifts from rap, in jungle) whose importance Simon Reynolds uncovers elsewhere in this issue, 
it would be foolish to underestimate the relevence and effect of science fiction film on darkside's mindset. The sci-flick sample has 
become almost de rigeur in the tracks of jungle's dark trooperz. Like so many of these, Dom's music appears to articulate an ominous, 
dread-full futuristic landscape. Formed out of crisp, sliced-up beats, synthetic mid-range drones and eerie, unearthly wails, this is a 
sound-world that steals from, and replicates the gloomy urban atmosphere of sci-flicks like ‘Blade Runner’, Terminator 's opening 
sequences or, in Dom's case particularly, '2001: Aspace Odyssey’. With a pulsing sub-bass thud like one of the sand-eel thumpers in 
‘Dune’, The Planets' is a brilliant collage of cool, grainy winds, subterranean growls, and tingling, irradiated chimes. ‘The Storm' opens 


as this thick, suspended dread-zone, a journey through some unexplored alien atmosphere. 

Ifwe can agree that drum & bass is the most futuristic music being curently created (through its relentless exploration of state- 
of-the-art sound technology and its potentialities; through its speed and hyper-complex arrangements ; through its 
incessant pre- dictions / pursuit of the future in both sound and imagery - its overt references to the 21st Century and 


beyond), then in techstep / darkside its technology is being mobilised to conjure a sound-world which, like the 
majority of those sci-flicks, has a deeply ambivalent attitude towards this very technology and its implemen- 
tation. On the one hand, totally embracing its mind-warping possibilities, whilst on the other articulating a 
deep dread over just where it is that we're heading, its world is part anchorless thrill and part pure paranoia. 
Consciously or not, darkside reiterates one recurrent message of sci-fi: the fear that, when life is so 
thoroughly governed by / dependent on increasingly-inteeligent machines, what happens when these go 
out-of-control or are turned against us? 

Pursuing the sci-fi theme, Dom talks about the mood he's trying to evoke as "some kind of far-out sound, like 
an outer-space type thing." If the dirty, dread-sounds of No U-Turn, Doc Scott, etc. recall the armageddon 


imagery that opens the Terminator films (predatory machines, 
unmanned aircraft and tanks waging a laser war through 
rubbled , post-nuclear landscapes), Dom & Roland's music (par- 
ticularly its peripheral ambience) often feels closer to the in- 


credible sense of awe elicited in the deep space sequences of '2001', hovering 
between a similarly heightened feeling of impressive discovery /freshness and 
a wary sense of dis-ease. Rather than being out and out dark and menacing, it 
is perhaps better described as alien and awe-ful (awe meaning literally the 
simultaneous sensations of dread and reverence). 

The sensations of speed and travel are foregrounded here. Like Autechre's 
superb ‘InCunaBula' or Kraftwerk’s ‘Autobahn’, this is a music that's constantly in 
a state of motion, that sucks the listener in, is filled with flux-fields, speed- 
sounds, vacuums and vortices. Immersed in the music's virtual space, smooth 
planes and sounds rush and glide past you, as tracks become propulsive, trippy 
journeys into sound, all weightless and hyperreal rushes. Never static or repeti- 
tive (see also Arcon 2's The Beckoning' orPeshay's Predator’), almost every bar 
of The Planets' is treated and processed afresh, breaking with its neighbours in 
an ultra-complex, cut-up aesthetic. the result is dazzling and staggering, torching 
your senses in one long, wild rush. The Rhythms of ‘Dynamics' , The Storm’ or 


‘Sonic Shock’ are similarly programmed - scuttling and skittering across tracks 
with a mad, wide-eyed glee. Alongside these bustling, reconstructing beats (all 
tightly-coiled snares and sugary cymbals, now and then timestretched or shredded through filters) comes the constant rise and swell of 
smooth sheets of pure noise. Tracks are awash with mettalic tones and drones, slow-moving swathes of crisp, cool noise like clouds of 
poison gas or some irradiated (lunar) landscape, static force-fields, little clicks and rattles. 
This treatment of ambient texture as as equally important as the bass and breakbeat is what sets producers like Dom, Source Direct, 
Innervisions and No U-Turn's Nu Black releases slightly apart from the gloomcore/techstep crowd (into what I've elsewhere termed 
‘ambient darkside’ - a space where the demands of the dancefloor are temporarily forgotten or sublimated / suspended). ‘Intastella 
Jazz' is sluggish and warped, all wary, paranoid movements. ‘The Storm’ and 'Dynamics' are thick with dense, softly shifting banks of 
sweeping sound, a kind of warm, langorous glow which constitute Dom Angas' particular hallmark. The effect is similar to thefoggy, 
analogue reverberations of Aphex Twin's ‘Ambient Works' - hazily dreamlike and slightly disturbing, weird and intriguing. 
Only just out of his first ‘proper’ year in production, Dom's music has been consistently inventive and incredible, instantly recognisable 
and ahead of the herd. A soundscape for imaginary sci-flicks, this is the new sound of the future: spacey, spooked-out and staggering. 


ALEC EMPIRE 


THE DESTROYER by David Howell 


Inhabiting and playfully exploring the possibilities of techno, ambient, trip hop, 
jungle, gabba, electronica and dub, there's an obvious sense in which Alec Empire 
could be considered a Germanic parallel to UK electronica's own schizoid auteur, 
Richard James. Both appear as maverick figures, set on a prolific course of genre- 
skipping and head-fucking. (As I write this, Empire - still only 24 - has already 
released 8 albums and at least 30 twelves under a variety of pseudonyms). Both 
inhabit the styles they toy with as marginal and almost viral presences: infecting 
and disrupting, jamming and rerouting their codes and conventions through their 


noise and often perverse, unorthodox approaches. The use of dis- 
tortion anda_ disregard for prevailing notions of musicality / pro- 
duction standards are also common elements. Essentially, both play- 
ers actively embrace and pump up the notion of play(fulness) in the 
creative act. 


Empire's mentor and Mille plateau label boss, Achim Szepanski, foregrounds Gilles 
Deleuze's concept of 'deterritorialization' /'reterritorialization' in reference to his 
(and by extension, Empire's) methodology. In '‘Anti-Oedipus', Deleuze and Guitarri 
use the term ‘deterritorialization' to denote a period of flux, where rules ad con- 
ventions are deconstructed, where former codes are broken open, enabling a 
period of free play and invention, where seemingly ‘anything goes'. Conversely, 


'reterritorialization' refers to the former's inevitable co-option or gradual coherence into a new set of 
conventions. Through repetition, the previous disruption becomes stand- 
ardised and stabilised as a new norm. You can apply this model to 
virtually any genre or movement in music (or, indeed, culture as a whole). 
Think of punk, for instance, or techno or even drum n' bass. Our (Em- 
pire's, Szepanski's, Obsessive Eye's) project is the attempt to keep a foot 
in the former camp, to remain on the side of invention and ‘madness’. 
So, what you get is this jump-cut methodology: leaps from state to state. 
Gaseous and hypnotic, Empire's first album (‘Ltd. editions, 1990-94), is 


a collection of hazy, spectral ambient tracks: soft focus pulses and eerie 
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drones; slow, looped rhythms; ana- 
logue washes and dubby drop-ins. 
1994's ‘Generation Star Wars' is a 
more eclectic mixture of storming, in- 
yer-face techno (all buckling/dis- 
torted metal rhythms and android 
noise: lazers, computers, sheets of 
pure interference), sparse, weight- 
less voidscapes, and pure electronic 
weirdness. 

The haunting ‘Low On Ice’ (1994) 
mixes slow, Scorn-like industrial 
dubs with low-key electronica 
(foggy, distant movements, sus- 
pended bleeps, beats and pulses), 
and the sparsest, dread-full isola- 
tionist ambience (cold washes of ir- 
radiated noise, a pale, icy shimmer 
and glow). 'Hypermodern Jazz’ and 
‘Les Etoiles Des Filles Morts' (both 


1996) push the boat out as off-the- 
wall electronic tapestries, dragging 
rhythm and syncopation to the edge 
of incoherence. The former is a 
quirky, improvised fusion of jazzy 
samples/motifs, crazy rhythms, elec- 
tronic pulses and bleeps. The latter 
is almost completely beatless, all 
weird-and-woozy (reminiscent of the 
tingling, intermingling peripheries 
on Pram's ‘Sargasso Sea’), a series 
of strangely shifting electronic 
noises - liquid like currents and ed- 
dies - comprised of sampled strings 
and old organ sounds, forming some 
kind of demented expressionist / 
early sci-fi soundtrack. 

Then there's Empire's work in the 
agit-techno outfit Atari Teenage Riot 
which, alongside his other 


breakbeat incarnations (PJP, ECP, 
WipeOut, his material on Riot Beats 
and his own Digital hardcore label) 
draws jungle into a sped-up, ruffed- 
up red zone; his work as Jaguar 
(eclectically technoid - from thump- 
ing, acid-tinged 4/4 blitzkriegs to 
woozy, head-melting minimalist 
loops and aggressive, mutant 
electro); and - in collaboration with 
lan Pooley - as Two Space Cowboys 
On A Bad Trip (storming, dizzying 
journeys into hard-edged techno). 

When Empire describes his journey 
into electronic music-making, his 
ruffed-up and weirded-out approach 
begins to make sense. "I first started 
in a punk and when I was 12, in 
the mid-'80s... The German punk 
scene was happening much later 


than in England, and it died really, really quickly. Then acid house came over from America and England in the 
beginning of '89, and | got really excited about this stuff, because it was possible to produce such a powerful sound with 
such minimal equipment... | always wanted to combine punk and the elements of hip hop, that was the plan." 

So what about your skipping from style to style? Are you interested in the notion of multiple identities, of upsetting the 
idea that we have to have a fairly stable identity 

“Well, I do like to change all the time because it gets really boring if I did a record like 'Hypermodern Jazz’ over and over 
again. But, on the other side, | think it's always done in my style..." 

Another similarity he shares with Aphex Twin. Yet, where James' jump-cutting and aesthetic vandalism seems to be 
nihilistically motivated, Empire's material has always seemed driven by a deeper political concern. Based in Berlin, he 
describes political expression as simply *... the most important reason why | make music." 

The Berlin context is paramount. In a country marked by one of the most horrific recent histories, here is a city littered 


with ghosts, that reeks of , is literally cut up and visibly scarred by its conflicts. Its architecture remains histori- 
cally charged, still host to a range of local struggles: the annual May day riots, the anarchist/squatter move- 
ment (a continuation from left-wing/radical student movements of the 60s and 70s), the gentrification of a 
number of run-down and squatted inner-city areas (the East, Kreuzberg, the areas around the Reichstag where 
the government is relocating), the recent wave of neo-nazi attacks on immigrants, and their continuing street 
battles with the anarchists. 

Elsewhere, Empire has pointed out the links between German rave and fascism (from the fostering of a na- 
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tionalistic sense of pride in its home-grown scene, to numerous racist door 
policies, to the sound itself - a Teutonic, white funklessness). A direct response, 
Empire's uncompromising music (particularly its breakbeat incarnation) uses 
elements of ragga and hip hop (beats and basslines, sampled ragga voices) as 
a multiculturalist statement, whilst titles (Hunt Down the Nazis’, ‘Raverbashing’ 
) and imagery (the ATR logo, a kalashnikev mounted on a red star, directly 
mirrors that of the Red Army Faction; the back cover of 'Generation Star wars’ 
casts Empire as Luke Skywalker, whilst the slogan ‘fight the imperial forces' 
appears above uniform row of storm-troopers, whose helmets display the swas- 
tika) pursue a more direct confrontation. Music thus becomes, under Empire, an 
assaultive machine mobilised against this fascist threat. 

Empire: "When I'm in Germany, I see how fucked everything is there. But, it 
seems to me that in a ,lot of other countries they have the same problems. At the 
moment, in Germany, there's this big rise of the neo-nazi scene. It got really big 
in '92 but then, when they put the leaders in prison, it really died down. But now 
it's come back again, like 4 times bigger... But | can't agree with this whole 


system of capitalism. | think that causes all the problems.” 

I'd guess that Empire has read ‘Noise’, Jacques Attali’s dense, historical tome on music's political economy, where he 
explains that music has long been entwined in the stakes of power, acting as a channnelizor of violence, a simulator 
of harmony, or the threat of subversion. “Listening to music," he claims, "is listening to all noise, realizing that its 
appropriation and control is a reflection of power, that it is essentially political.". An ATR album insert carries the 
phrase "nothing happens in the absence of noise", which I'm sure is lifted from the book, and Empire seems well 
aware that music, how it's shaped, created and consumed, is always inscribed with a role in the stakes of power: as 
pacifying spectacle, in repetition and censorship, in simulating social harmony or the opposite - its negation. 
Empire: "I think music is always political. If it's just there on the radio to keep you quiet, if it produces boredom, then 
nething happens and no changes are made... So everyone should pay much more attention to what music is doing, 
and the consequences it has. 
So your music becomes the embodiment of a disobedient impulse, a noise amidst simulated harmony? 

"It's certainly not like easy listening stuff! It's always disturbing this harmony that's simulated from the government, 
the music industry, the media, and all the other industries... Because they still try to make out that everything is 
great, and that we can be proud of our own country... And that's just a mistake." 
Alongside his solo recordings for Mille Plateau and Force Inc., Empire has continued to record for and maintain 


Digital Hardcore, his own drum n' bass label. Formed in 1994, this label offers the most 
potent and obvious embodiment of his political motivations. Alongside Riot Beats (an- 
other MP offshoot), Empire and cohorts (DJ Bleed, Sonic Subjunkies, EC8OR, etc.) proffer a 
thrillingly brutal, Germanic take on the breakbeat style. Imagine the ruffness and energy of 
early ragga jungle crossed with punk / thrash metal noise, gabba's relentless pursuit of 
speed, darkcore's synthetic machine-dread , ruled over by a scratchadelic hip hop sen- 


sibility. Now treble the energy. 


At around 170 - 200 bpm (and beyond), it's both faster and cruder than its UK cousin, 
closer in spirit to the nihilistic / sadomasochistic speed-thrill of gabba. Aggressively 


jagged, ruptured and raw, the style becomes a speed-driven, sensation-al sonic rrrush, 
the aural equivalent of some massive head-on impact at terminal veloc 
blown out, shards of glass and metallic debris stream past at violent angles and speeds. 


With titles like 'Bang Your 
Head!’, 'Fire Bombing’, 'Start the 
and 'Hunt Down The Na- 
', this is breakbeat as shock 
tactics, a slap in the face, the 
simulation of a flash riot or ter- 
rorist assault. Empire very sim- 
ply sums up the philosophy be- 
hind DHR through its 4-word slo- 
gan: “Riot sounds produce riots." 
Tracks are replete with rude boy 
and dalek-ised ragga vocals, 
screams, laughter, huge sample- 
bombardments. A kind of mid- 
point between jungle and 
gabba, their rhythms form 
crazy, twisted-up collages of 
flailing, t-i-m-e-s-t-r-e-t-c-h-e-d 
snares and tumbling computer 
noise. 

What definitively separates Ger- 
man hardcore from its UK coun- 
terpart is a complete disregard 
of fashion(ability), alongside an 
uncompromising insistence on 
ruggedness, speed and an ag- 
gressive, cut-to-bits aesthetic. 
For Empire, the punk and poli 
cal contexts are all important. 
"In the beginning, we played our 
own stuff and some British 
records at 45 rpm... I really liked 
this dark stuff that came out, but 
then in '94, it seemed to move to 


a much more mellow and 
trance-y scene. And this is 
when I got really bored... So 
there was this big split in the 
German breakbeat scene, 
where we decided that we 
couldn't play the British 
records anymore." 


: windows are 


Playing to a mixed audience (“one third people who were pissed off and 
bored with rave, hardcore techno and gabba; another third who are 
punks, but can't identify with music made 20 years ago; and then loads 
of skateboarders and hardcore rap fans") in run-down, mostly illegal 
locations in East Berlin ("It's not like rave or club culture... We play live, 
people are up pogoing and stuff. It's totally different."), Empire's DJ style 
is incredible, one of the most thrilling and disorientating I've ever wit- 
nessed. Rather than the seamlessly-blended sets of most drum n' bass 
DJs, Empire's set riotously foregrounds the jarring cut and an enormous 
sense of playfulness. A whirlwind of activity, he fucks with the graphic, 
pulling bands in and out, cuts rapidly between tracks, scratches, spins 
back, takes massive chances. There are massively discordant bits, bits 
where everything tumbles insanely across itself, where rhythms jar, where 
everything seems on the verge of total collapse. Yet Empire carries it off, 
makes the whole sound and feel incredible. 

As a jack-of-all-styles, Alec Empire represents one of dance culture's most 
inspired and interesting figures. In all guises, he seems able to simulta- 
neously entrance and electrify. Whilst his s! g / multi- 
form subjectivity is absolutely central to his political be- 
liefs and aesthetic perversity, it's under his breakbeat ar- 
moury that he becomes truly head-melting, where Alec Em- 
pire is The Destroyer. 


OMNI TRIO 


by David Howell 


You're at Speed for the first time, when these overlapping , delayed snares ricochet out from the speakers, 
rolling across one another like twin rotors in slow motion. The track breaks down into this beautiful, brief 
interlude of stabbing synths and a delayed, 3-note piano motif, swooning and then slipping into a furious, 
sliced-to-ribbons breakbeat assault. People are running from the bar, from all corners of the room and onto 
the dancefloor. The bass pads around the track like a bouncing bomb. A vocal gushes "t-t-t-t-take me up!" The 
place explodes, becoming a melee of writhing bodies, flailing limbs. You bathe in this warm, alien glow, that 
rips through your skull, turns your body into this restless, energetic pleasure-machine. 

Your head melts, your skin prickles, simultaneously frozen and on fire. Hyper-syncopated, the track hooks you 


in isas dazzling, hypnotic and stunningly futuristic as anything you've ever heard. 


It's early '94. This is your introduction to Omni Trio. 


Fromthe incredible, snare-strafing thr 


of 'Renegade Snares’, to the tumbling, swollen euphoria of Thru The Vibe’, and 'Torn's shifting, 
ornate ambience, Omni Trio have built up a back catalogue to kill for. From '92 -'95, when 
their label Moving Shadow was all fired-up and blasting out a steady stream of seriously 
dazzling, cutting-edge discs, 'they' were up there with Hyper On, Danny Breaks, 
Rob Playford and Goldie - prolifically productive, avant-auteurs riding 
high on jungle's first wave of excited exploration: the sound of a culture 


under construction. 


Lurking alone and anonymous under the misleading Omni Trio monicker is producer Rob 
Haigh. Having started making music in the '79 post-punk era, "a period when music was 
becoming really interesting... more experimental and open to a whole range of diverse 
styles", Haigh's path into the genre is certainly unorthodox. In 1982, inspired by the left- 
field songscaping techniques of krautrockers, post-punkers like PIL, and 
fellow Sheffield acts such as Cabaret Voltaire and Clock DVA, Haigh 
formed The Truth Club, an industrial funk outfit. Having moved to Lon- 
don, he relates how "in the mid-eighties I just totally lost interest in that 


[industrial] music scene, and went back into an interest in Eno, Tangerine Dream and 


Can." Relocating to Hertfordshir 
Haigh opened his own record shop 
'89, discovering a new thrill for music 
as the rave scene was peaking. 

Rob: “Starting that shop just opened 
me up to so much that was going on. 
By then | was 29, so it was like a sec- 
ond coming for me... | started listen- 
ing to lots of house and, of course, all 
the early Warp stuff. Then I tried turn- 
ing my hand to it... It was 1991 and 
breakbeat was really coming into it. | 
had an Amiga, and | just started to 
work on these tracks at home, on this 
little studio I'd built up slowly over the 
years." 

A year later, after releasing ‘Mystic 
Steppers’ as Omni Trio, Haigh hooked 
up with Rob Playford's embryonic Mov- 
ing Shadow label, and began releas- 
ing as series of 12"s packaged in their 


distinctive, serial aesthetic (each sub- 
titled and numbered as a ‘volume’) of 
bold type over primary coloured 
sleeves. Having rapidly sold out its 
initial limited pressing (1,000 copies) 
the tingling, cut-up brilliance of 'Mys- 
tic Steppers' was repackaged and re- 
leased as ‘Volume 2', and from there 
on “things just kind of took off." 

Rob rapidly established himself as one 
of breakbeat's major players, whilst 
maintaining a degree of anonymity 
that's set him apart from his peers. 
Something of an outsider, what marks 
Haigh out from the massive is his age 
(now 36), his vast musical knowledge 
and diversity of influences, as well as 
a reluctance to either DJ or be seen 
moving in the ‘right’ circles. Remain- 
ing unphotographed and virtually un- 
known even to punters in his own shop, 


if breakbeat is A Way Of Life, for Rob 
it seems a pretty private one. Rob: "I'm 
not really bothered whether what I do 
fits in or not., Obviously, | do have 
connections, but I try to do my own 
thing... I'm much happier being able 
to plug along in my own niche, rather 
than worrying about how its in, or 
whether it'll be played out. I'm relieved 
to be in that position." 

Unlike many of his fellow producers, 
for whom rave or even jungle is their 
musical 'year zero', Rob admits that 
he's “able to draw on wider influences, 
on sounds and ideas that stretch much 
further back." This is immediately 
obvious from the vast range of sounds 
and figures moving within his mate- 
rial. Tracks are overflowing with all 
manner of influences. Staggeringly 
complex arrangements are suffused 


with an utter confidence in the 
collaging together of sometimes quite 
disparate elements: soul, garage, and 
jazz, warm, cinematic string orches- 
trations, hypnotic piano figures and 
little minimalist triads, an intuitive 
grasp of funk and ambience, for lay- 
ering in that unexpected sound that 
“fits just right." Sparkling piano 
glissandos and arpeggios recall the 
minimalism of Reich, Glass and 
Nyman, whose use of repetition and 
subtle progressions predate rave's 


locked-groove mantra-onics; those 
lush ambient breakdowns in ‘Torn’ 
have this gorgeous, Eno-esque shim- 
mer, the warm, symphonic strings are 
similarly reminiscent of |John Barry's 
soundtrack work. 

Rob: “I do love lush atmospherics... 
That lends itself to a filmic feel, | sup- 
pose.. I also listen to a lot of classical 
music - the impressionism of Debussy, 
even going back to Chopin and Bach 
- people using minimal structures, but 
complex in a symphonic way." 


Aggressively futuristic in both macro- 
construction (the careful crafting to- 
gether of densely-layered, shifting 
songscapes) and micro-invention (the 
intricate manipulations of individual 
sounds and beats), Omni Trio's tracks 
have always tended towards a veneer 
of smooth sophistication, been marked 
by fluid, highly-crafted operations. 
Even at most avant-garde and in- 
Haigh's artcore epics remain 
infused with a radiant pop feel. Tuff 
and staggeringly original rhythmic 


patterns and programmes are meshed against sweet, soulful 
melodies and a dizzying champagne glow. Whilst tracks such 
as "Alien Creed’ or the original versions of ‘Mainline’ and ‘Feel 
Good! may occasionally hint at a darker ambience, littered with 
deep hooks, rising chord progressions, souled-out vocal sam- 
ples, and simple, Satie-esque piano motifs, the grain of the sound 
has been consistently warm and symphonic, the emotional feel 
blissed-out and uplifting, a far cry from darkcore / ragga's ultra- 
masculine discourse. In place of that sub-genre's paranoia and 
emotional closure, its threatening militarist stance, assaultive 
breakbeats and bass-as-endurance test, Omni Trio's sound-world 
is symphonically soft and open, relentlessly positive and unified, 
trebly and sugary-sweet. Eschewing darkcore's dread and vio- 
lence, an E'd-up, euphoric vibe is embodied in the intoxicating 
gush of rising chord sequences, lush strings, and a myriad of 


exquisite sounds and samples. Rather than a future-fear, Omni 
Trio embodies both a vibrant, glowing NOW, and a brilliantly 
clear horizon. 

Sampling from a capella albums, Haigh lifts little (almost al- 
ways female, or gender-warped) vocal clips and wordless, soul- 
ful warblings (protracted sighs and screams; one-line exhor- 
tations to “feel good!" or "take me up!") which help push the 
music towards a kind of anthemic, slipping jovissance. A 
throwback to house and ‘ardcore, his sample-and-paste vocal 
recontextualisations set up a dialogue with the music, which 
becomes increasingly buoyed-up and self-referential. The vo- 
cals acknowledge and refer back to the music's uplifting emo- 
tional power (“music is my life / and it helps me through the 
vibe"); its futui construction (‘Future Frontier’, ‘Tripping On 
Broken Beats'); its function as a transcendental (dancefloor) 
catalyst ("take me up!" becoming both a demand and simulta- 
neously - in the track's effect - its answer); even jungle as a 


social project: the rave/E-xperience as 
enabling what Hillegonda Rietveld de- 
scribes as a kind of ‘communal disap- 
pearance (‘Together' becomes a cel- 
ebration of luv'd-up unity). 

Whilst so much drum n' bass has be- 
come tunnel-visioned and lazily inces- 
tuous, rarely looking outside the genre, 
parasitically preying on itself, on those 
vibes, beats and bytes that are cur- 
rently vogue, and thus obscuring the 
true(ly radical) potential of the sam- 
pler and Cubase construction, Omni 
Trio sidestep this trap of predictability 
through carefully reconstructing sam- 
pled elements at micro-level (meticu- 
lously slicing-up, disfiguring and re- 


constructing), and through min 
the quantity of sampled mate: 
good deal more melodic or ‘musical’ 
than most jungle, Haigh's material is 
full of self-generated sounds: key- 
board chords and melodies, synthe- 
sized washes of sound. Confirming my 
hunch that tracks are intricately la- 
boured over, he tells me he can "go on 
for ages just to EQ something right... 
and I never ever take straight, preset 
sounds." 

So how much of a track is actually 
sampled then? 

"l sample very little compared to other 


9) 


jungle... My major failing is using 
those a capella vocal drops and, at 
the moment, I'm trying to keep those 
to a minimum. The only other source 
of sampling is the beats, and they're 
far from straight." 

So how do you process the breakbeat? 
Are they always dissected and radi- 
cally re-changed? 

“rll usually cut the beat up into 16 
beats, taking it to pieces and 
recompressing it. By the time I've put 
it back together, then played it back 
through the mixer and re-sampled it, 
it's distorted and massively changed... 
It's really not like stealing anymore." 

This beat-wise deconstruction is am- 


ply evidenced on 'The deepest Cut (Volume 1)' and virtually all OT material up to Volume 6' ('Nu birth Of Cool), a period when 
each release, each b-side, seemed incredibly fresh and inventive. That release seems to have marked a definite watershed for 
Haigh, his changing approach marked by a less disjointed treatment of the beat and a marked cooling of the emotions. 

When | come to interview Rob (a month before the release of The Haunted science’ album), I'm nervous and slightly uncertain. 
Omni Trio is meaning less and less to me, is losing its shock, its head-spinning futurist thrill. Each release is now seeming less 
inventive, replacing cut-up rush with rolled-out ‘cool’. Whilst we agree that much of the scene's current (over)production has 
become static and structurally conservative (Rob: "working in the shop | get to hear everything, and | have to say that 90% of it is 
horrible"), we fundamentally disagree about the current state of his label, where it's moving, what it stands for (that ‘Audio Couture! 
tag; the ladieswear collection; the whole ‘sophisticated’ /'wine bar-ish' vibe). At the same time, | worry that Omni trio is slipping into 
asimilar slickness. 

‘The Haunted Science’ slows the tempo, cooling the emotions to a more mellowed-out E-Z roll and glide: all smoothed out and 
sophisticated, a lithe, molten funk that slinks and seduces yet shmoozes dangerously close to a kind of MOR drum n' bass candy. | 
have to admit that I've always been moved by dissolution and flux, broken-up breaks and sprawling structures, by jungles ruff-side. 
I'd always take darkcore or ragga over jazz phusion, Ed Rush or Hype over Reece or Aquasky. And this sense of drama is exaclly 


what's missing from Omni trio's '96 incarnation. Whilst his music's always 
had this undeniably 'classy' feel, a distinctive 'soulfulness' and clarity, the 
tearing, disjointed beat-doctoring of Volume 1' (etc.) has dissipated, been 
replaced with a process that emphasises 'phatness' and a more fluid/static 
groove, that's more like treading water. Rather than being sliced apart 
in a cut-and-paste montage, phat beats are looped and rolled out across 
the length of a track, sometimes with very little digression or variation. 


Besides smoothing out the tuffness of the beat, the previous tingling, chemical radiance has also been lost. 
Nowhere near as vital, this new aesthetic emphasises a calmer, smoother, somehow more organic seamlessness, 
as tracks become lush, slowly building journeys rather than ruptured, rattling anthems. 

Rob: "That period (‘Nu Birth..') did mark a kind of cut-off point for me. By the time I'd got to Volume for (‘[Rollin' 
Heights’), | wanted to do the album, which would fill in the Volume 1 gap. | felt like that period had come toa 
close. Drum n' bass seemed to have changed again at that point - the ragga thing had gone, and I wanted to 
start writing more truthfully for what | was into. 'Nu Birth' was the start of this futuristic, jazzier approach." 
Still lovingly pieced together, Haigh's music is now closer to the soothing chill-out spaces of post-rave or to 
clubs like 'Dusted' than to the wide-eyed thrill of the junglist dancefloor. 

Rob: "If | was to try and visualise my music now, it would be like looking out from the top of a hill, taking a deep 
breath... | guess it's like a feeling of transcendence. A lot of jungle at the moment is very dark and aggressive- 
sounding, like the producer's are trying to beat people up with a track. I'm more interested in trying to seduce 
people." 

We agree to differ (call it a 'class' thing), and we go our separate ways. 
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‘Stumpy’ 

FNCD384 / FN384 \ 
Legendary lo - fi 
pioneers Chris + Alec 
are back, with 16 


home tapers from 
around the World. 
Obviously. 
Out 3rd FEBRUARY 


CUL DE SAC 
China Gate 
FNCD376 
Acclaimed instrumental 
third album from Boston 
based cosmonauts. 
‘Mesmeric’ (Melody Maker) 
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